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“ENTERPRISE” 


A Name Known in Millions of Homes 


The Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, 
produces a variety of utensils of 
home utility that are sold under 
the one name “Enterprise.” 


This name is known and 
esteemed in millions of homes. 
It became known principally 
through continuous advertising 
—national as well as sectional. 


Yet this publicity has fea- 
tured butone article prominently 
—“the Enterprise Meat and 


Food Chopper”—and_inci- 
dentally mentioned others. 


This advertising policy has 
resulted not only in the stand- 
ardizing of the article principally 


New York 


advertised, but in the stand- 
ardization of the whole line 
bearing the name “Enterprise.” 


Thus, “the Enterprise Meat 
and Food Chopper” is now 
established as the premier 
Chopper of America and 
*‘Enterprise’’ Lard Presses, 
Sausage Stuffers, Coffee Mills, 
Sad Irons, Fruit and Wine 
Presses, etc., are all in a simi- 
lar position. 


N. W. Ayer & Son have 
co-operated with the manufac- 
turer for more than thirty years 
to bring about this happy con- 
dition. 

We offer the fruit of our 
experience to other manufac- 
turers of meritorious goods who 
believe that advertising will 
accomplish equally desirable 
results for their product. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Chicago 





(This is Advertisement Number Thirty-four of a Series.) 
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The Public Service Commission 
of the State of New York 
Issues OUR Circulation Statements 


Car Card and Poster advertisers on the transportation 
systems of the Metropolis do not pay for “say-so” circula- 
tions 

The traffic on the Subway and Elevated lines of New 
York, and all car systems of Brooklyn, is officially reported 
by a state board famed for its accuracy and fairness. 

3,393,625 people ride daily on the lines under our ad- 
vertising control—over two-thirds of the total traffic of 
Greater New York. 

What other medium, or group of mediums, can offer 
such a tremendous circulation with its figures so absolutely 
beyond question? 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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Making Better Customers by Mak- 
ing Better Dealers 


Based on an Interview with 


H. Uehlinger, 


Manager of the Business Service Department, Moller & Schumann Company, 


7 


ylo Varnishes, Brooklyn, N. Y 


« HEN you make a man a 


better dealer he is going 
to sell more of all the goods he 
handles—including yours.” That 
slogan, at the head of the weekly 
bulletin to salesmen, was not writ- 
ten by Silas Crabtree, who judges 
everything on the basis of “what is 
therein it for us?” Brother Crab- 
tree has that form of myopia 
which prevents him from seeing 
anything which might have “some- 
thing in it” for somebody else, 
and since he isn’t running an 
eleemosynary institution (he says 
so himself) he passes up all these 
highfalutin’ departures from the 
good old-fashioned way. Silas is 
very busy selling his own product, 
first, last and all the time; far too 
busy to indulge in any wild-goose 
chases, 

Silas is a real man, but none the 
less the slogan is a real slogan. 
They are types of two points of 
view, one of which is just begin- 
ning to prove its advantages. Per- 
haps there has been more silly 
twaddle written and spoken on the 
subject of “service” than any other 
business topic, but part of it has 
crystallized in the slogan quoted 
above. 


BREADTH OF PROBLEMS TO BE STUDIED 


To put it briefly, some concerns 
have discovered that they can best 
Promote the sale of their own 
Products by helping the dealer sell 
all of his goods, by making him 
a better dealer. It involves a lot 
of study of problems which hither- 
to have not been regarded as with- 


in the province of the sales depart- 
ment—such as bookkeeping meth- 
ods, credits, and the like—but it 
pays. Just how much it is worth 
to a concern to keep a dealer out 
of the bankruptcy court depends 
upon circumstances, of course, but 
a dozen such instances in the 
course of a year might result in a 
handsome profit. 

It is perfectly evident to any- 
body that as a dealer grows his 
purchasing power increases. The 
adding machine companies recog- 
nized this fact comparatively 
early, and though they were sell- 
ing machines largely to banks, and 
to wholesalers, department stores 
and manufacturers, there was evi- 
dently a large field for future busi- 
ness among small retailers. But 
in order to secure this business it 
was necessary to educate the small 
retailers in methods of doing busi- 
ness to which adding machines 
might be applied. Of course the 
ultimate object was to sell ma- 
chines, but in order to do that it 
was first necessary to make better 
business men of the buyers. The 
amount of expert advice upon all 
phases of accounting which is sent 
out each year by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company alone 
is enormous. It is sound advice, 
applicable whether the recipient 
has any adding machine or none. 
It makes customers for the com- 
pany because it helps make better 
business men. 

Concerns selling merchandise 
to the general public through 
the retail trade have been 


Table of Contents on page 118 
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slower to realize the possibilities 
in this direction, because it does 
not so evidently lead straight to 
the creation of new customers. 
But even there the idea has taken 
root, as is shown by the experience 
of the Moller & Schumann Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, a varnish con- 
cern selling through the hardware 
trade, general stores and imple- 
ment dealers. 


CREDIT AND SERVICE 
JOINED 


DEPARTMENTS 


The company has a “business 
service department,” under the 
control of the credit manager, H. 
Uehlinger, who gives the follow- 
ing account of its organization and 
operation. 

“The object of this department,” 
says Mr. Uehlinger, “is to help 
dealers in the conduct of their 


business, by advice and counsel, 
to avoid their going backward; 
to help them escape the courts; 
to avoid losing their money; in 
short, by suggestions and personal 
assistance to help make success- 


ful merchants. 

“Four-fifths of the reasons. why 
men fail in business are because 
of themselves. The causes con- 
tributing are many, such as in- 
competence, inexperience, lack of 
capital, unwise granting of credits, 
speculation, neglect of business 
and extravagance. By a _ few 
words of well-directed approbation 
and recommendations the service 
man frequently lays the corner- 
stone to a successful career, es- 
pecially to one whose chief quality 
may be nothing more than hon- 
esty. As a writer recently said: 
‘The inexperienced need guidance; 
the unfitted need advice; the timid 
need co-operation, and the effi- 
cient need encouragement.’ 

“The aim of the department is 
to help and educate the dealer 
wherever a weakness is evident, to 
analyze the weakness and serve 
the proper nourishment. We try 
to make the service we render fit 
the case. 

“A leading general store and im- 
plement dealer recently declared 
that 95 per cent of those who buy 
on time are susceptible to sound 
suggestion, and are ready to lis- 
ten to the manufacturer’s advice 


INK 


regarding business methods, and 
it was our belief when this de- 
partment was created some years 
ago that a great deal could be 
accomplished along these lines, 
We believe that there is some- 
thing more in business than mat- 
ters of dollars and cents, that 
there is a human side, the culti- 
vation of which makes life worth 
while. 

“Genuine advance in any de- 
partment of activity lies in bet- 
ter service of any kind, and the 
dealers who can make this word 
paramount in their business find 
the road to success, and certainly, 
as far as we are concerned, make 
far better customers and far safer 
credits. 

“This department is ~dependent 
of the advertising ¢« urtment, and 
its expenses are not chargeable 
to that department, although it 
works in conjunction with it, and 
the results shown in increased 
sales make it an important acces- 
sory to the advertising depart- 
ment. It is under the control of 
the credit manager, because he is 
logically a teacher of those fun- 
damental principles which go to 
make up the right sort of a mer- 
chant, whether he is a debtor or a 
creditor, especially if the credit 
man has graduated from the ac- 
counting profession. Like the 
physician, the credit man has 
learned much from autopsies. 

“There is no advertising litera- 
ture used and no business solicited 
by the business service depart- 
ment manager or his assistants. 
Any introduction of such methods 
would weaken the efficiency of the 
department. 


HOW CASES ARE LOCATED 


“We use the salesmen in loca- 
ting cases that require the serv- 
ices of the department. Each 
salesman is supplied with special 
forms, like the following: 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTI 


AL 
SALESMEN’S BUSINESS SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT REPORT 


Moller & Schumann Company, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 
Customer’s Name 
Address 
Business ......secesereccssvees 
I find this customer susceptible to sug- 
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Distribution— 
then Repeat-Orders 


Your distribution problem is lessened 
in proportion to the amount of familiarity 
your prospective consumers have with the 
name, appearance and quality of your 
product. 


Advertising plays an all-powerful part 
in this matter. 


Through the influence it gives you with 
the consumer your influence with the 
dealer is greatly increased. 

Your description of your product pub- 
lished in The Butterick Trio (The 
Delineator, The Designer, The Woman’s 
Magazine) will familiarize hundreds of 
thousands of buyers with its merits. Your 
advertising in this medium not only assists 
your original distribution, but it also 
creates repeat orders. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly Net 
Circulation Guaranteed 


ames A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 

estern Adv. Mgr., Eastern Adv. Megr., 
2116 Mallers Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Il. New York. 
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gestion, and my observations indicate 
that he could profitably use the services 
of the department. I have X’d the 
points I consider applicable. 


Accounting 
Borrowing money 
Cash discounts 
Cash sales 
Buying 
Collections 
Credit 
Dealer’s Credit 
Rating 


Delivery Systems 

Insurance 

Legal ; 

Partners or officers 

Taxes 

Trade papers and 
organizations 

Miscellaneous 


[There are ninety-five subdivisions of 
the various heads noted on the form, 
each representing a special service 
which the salesman can check. Mr. 
Uehlinger does not care to publish the 
complete form.] 


“When the report comes from 
the salesman, checked as to the 
details upon which he considers 
the dealer requires information, 
we do one of three things: per- 
sonally visit the customer, write 
the salesman and give him the 
necessary data, or write to the 
dealer direct. The manager makes 
at least two trips a year, a sort 
of pilgrimage among the trade, 
and if the applicant is in the ter- 
ritory that he expects to cover, 


and if the date is not too distant, 
he arranges to visit the customer 
and personally go over the sub- 


jects. We have found that the 
dealer, like the firm employing an 
accountant, wants to see the prin- 
cipal rather than the assistant, 
and we get best results by per- 
sonal work. If the dealer re- 
quiring assistance is nearby, the 
work is done speedily, and by 
‘nearby’ we mean anywhere within 
100 miles of New York City. If 
the customer is at a great distance 
we tackle the matter by mail, and 
we have successfully doctored 
many cases in this way, although 
the personal work is most bene- 
ficial to the customer as well as 
to ourselves. 

“The salesman calls on the cus- 
tomer and incidentally asks him 
how he finds business; the an- 
swer may be ‘good.’ If so, the 
salesman asks concerning collec- 
tions; the answer almost invaria- 
bly is ‘bad.’ Our salesman, hav- 
ing in mind the business service 
department, comes right back at 
his customer and learns how he 
is extending credit, how he is fol- 
lowing collections; he makes a re- 
port on the form, and if the cus- 
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tomer is interested in a credit talk 
we arrange to visit or write him 
promptly. 

“If it is a matter of collections 
the salesman may find that the 
dealer would like to have a series 
of dunning letters written for 
him, to be used in collecting his 
accounts. When the salesman’s 
report is received at this office 
the letters are prepared and de- 
livered to the customer with ‘in- 
structions as to how to make ef- 
fective use of them, 

“Now, there are other cases 
where our own dealings with our 
customers indicate their need of 
help. If a customer stops dis- 
counting our bills, it is imme- 
diately a subject of investigation. 
Why is he slow pay? Why is he 
losing the discount? If he is 
slow pay, does he answer his dun- 
ning letters? 

“Another customer is inclined 
to have quite a few disputes with 
his creditors as to the quality of 
goods, and suits are reported 
through the agencies. We imme- 
diately take notice of it and show 
him how adversely it affects his 
credit. 

“If a customer’s mercantile 
rating has decreased, we make 
note of it, and show him the all- 
importance of his credit; not that 
we ourselves are alarmed, but 
that to him his rating is important 
for the success of his undertaking. 
His credit is likened to the most 
delicate film or watchspring, and 
injured credit is like a broken 
piece of beautiful porcelain, it may 
be put together again, and may 
seem as good as of old, but the 
cracks are there, and the agencies 
tell people about them. 


SUBJECTS COVERED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT 

“While we offer advice on any 
matter of business administration 
or methods, we have found our 
services were mostly in demand in 
the department of accounting, 
credits, buying and selling, insur- 
ance, taxation and legal matters. 
Selling is handled only where we 
can safely talk on general busi- 
ness principles; the moment tt 
touches on the selling of our prod- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The right kind of 
advertising sells your 
goods and builds up 
the prestige of your 
concern, and does not 


say ‘I was written by 
a clever advertising 
agent’’. 


Let us send you our Two-Minute literature on 
the right kind of advertising and the right relation 
between an advertising agency and its clients. 


John O Powers Company 
Advertising Agents 


11 West 25th Street New York 


John O Powers Josiah J Hazen Ralph Morgan 
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a Direct Touch = 
Circulation 


Visitors with a knowledge of the publishing business to 
the mae of Successful Farming are invariably surprised 
at t magnitude of its circulation organization. The 
Department is really several departments in one, occupy- 
ing. more than one floor of the great publishing house. 

his large organization is required to care for the 
hundreds of thousands of subscription orders, inquiries, 
and letters from our readers—and its magnitude has a 
ewes interest for the advertiser. 

For Successful Farming of all publications is probably 
more pginstaking, more considerate, more careful— 
securing and holding the circulation through ‘“‘direct 
touch” with the individual subscriber rather than by 
wholesale methods, 

This “direct touch” is one of the features of Successful 
Farming that has increased its efficiency as a _ result- 
producer. 

But combined with this ‘direct touch” the location of 
the circulation of Successful Farming in THE GREAT 
WEALTH PRODUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY 
is a strong factor in result-bringing. 

If you are interested in circulation correctly ioeand 
for best results, we would like to send you some ma 
which will graphically portray by the “dot system” the 
density of the Successful Farming’s circulation in the 
districts where farm wealth is most abundantly produced. 

This is a part of our Definite Data map service com- 
prising a complete analysis of the buying power of the 
American farmer and the best methods a reaching him. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ucts, it passes to the advertising 
and promotion department. 

“Knowledge of costs is a divi- 
ding line between failure and suc- 
cess. This is our most important 
subject, for around the accounting 
of any business hinge the all- 
important matters of inventories, 
selling prices, turn».ers, the pet- 
ty cash, the balance sheet, the re- 
port to the agencies, the living 
expenses, the efficiency of the 
salespeople, the basis of figures 
for taxation of income. 

“We teach the merchant how to 
analyze his business so that he will 
know, not guess, the right way to 
figure profits. We install the sys- 
tem that fits the business, and keep 
in touch with the working of the 
system after it is installed. There 
are retailers who have stocks 
stored in basements and _ sheds, 
which they have not seen for 
months or years; it is not earning 
30 per cent gross for them. By 
teaching them the importance of 
a quick turn-over, the amount of 
stock is reduced and the mer- 
chant is better able to meet his 
bills. 

“Tf the dealer forfeits his dis- 
count, we show him where a 
saving can be made; we learn 
whether he is borrowing money 
at the bank, and if not, we offer 
to prepare a balance sheet from 
his books; so that he can borrow 
and discount his bills. We have 
repeatedly saved money for our 
customers in this way. Our ac- 
countant knows how to prepare 
a statement that will appeal to 
the banker. In one case a deal- 
er was able to get three and one- 
half times the credit, after our 
department took a hand in the 
matter, than he did on the state- 
ment prepared by his bookkeeper— 
(a practical illustration of what 
the department accomplishes). 

“One of our salesmen brought 
in the information that one of his 
customers, a partnership com- 
posed of two members, was at 
loggerheads, and there was serious 
friction between them. We made 
an appointment with one of the 
partners, who explained confi- 
dentially that the other partner 
was misappropriating the funds 
of the partnership, and he was 
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ready to quit. When the other 
partner was interviewed, he told 
practically the same story, They 
were both hardworking Germans 
who followed this plan: Every 
day at 3 o’clock they would meet 
at the bank and deposit the checks 
they received, and some cash, af- 
ter deducting whatever expenses 
they had for the day. Then one 
of them would come back and 
write in the cash book the moneys 
that they received for the day, 
taking no account whatever of ex- 
penses, 

“We realized immediately that 
an accounting system that admit- 
ted of such a procedure was in- 
correct, and installed a_ system 
which was simple and was kept by 
the same clerk. At the end of the 
first week we called and found a 
shortage of about $250 in cash, im- 
possible to trace. After adjusting 
the balance on the books, we called 
again the following week, and 
found only a few dollars unac- 
counted for. After that there were 
no differences, and simultaneously 
the partnership troubles disap- 
peared. 


INSTRUCTION TO DEALER IN EX- 
TENDING CREDIT 


“In our opinion the greatest 
lack of knowledge is displayed in 
the extension of credit by the 


dealer. In case after case we have 
seen thousands of dollars of re- 
ceivables wither into nothing. 
“One concern out of receivables 
totaling $3,800 was able to collect 
only $200; another out of $4,000 
collected about $400. In this lat- 
ter case one account showed a loss 
of $800 in a bankruptcy case, and 
a second loss of $400 in the same 
concern. Is it a wonder that the 
dealer finds it difficult to pay his 
bills ? : 
“Our service department gets in 
touch with merchants who are lax 
in the handling of their credits, 
a personal call is made, and the 
entire subject of credits is dealt 
with. We show that there is n0 
profit on the sale until the cus- 
tomer pays his bill, and the longer 
the bill remains unpaid after ma- 
turity, the smaller the profit will 
be. No matter how many hours 
the dealer works to save a dollar 
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Circulation of the Public Ledger 


The price of the Public Ledger was raised from one 
cent a copy to two cents one year ago. When the ad- 
vance in price was made, there was at first a decline in 
circulation, the public not realizing immediately that the 
advance in price meant an improved newspaper that in 
every respect would justify itself. A year has elapsed, 
and it is a source of gratification to be able to announce 
on the first anniversary of the change in price that not 
only have the preliminary reductions in circulation been 
overcome, but that the Public Ledger’s net circulation 
today is greater than when the price was advanced. 

The average net distribution of the Public Ledger 
in April, 1913, the last month of ‘the one-cent price, was 
66,315. The average net distribution of the two-cent 
Public Ledger for April, 1914, was 69,2975 the increase 
in net sales in the past few weeks indicates a steady, sub- 
stantial, upward movement, which gives every promise 
of reaching in the current year the highest net figures in 
the seventy-six years of this newspaper’s history. 

The increase in the Sunday Public Ledger circulation 
in the past year has been equally strong. In April, 
1913, the average net distribution of the Sunday issue 
was 79,313. In April, 1914, notwithstanding the dis- 
continuance of the color comics, the average net distribu- 
tion of the Sunday issue was 111,836 copies. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


The Public Ledger is the only newspaper in Philadelphia 


that sells for more than one cent a copy 
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in help, he must collect his bills 
to make a profit, and pay his 
maturing obligations. We recom- 
mend that every doubtful account 
be charged off immediately. It is 
well, if the amount is large, that 
it should be known, and the 
larger the amount the more of an 
impression it will make upon the 
dealer and the sooner he will look 
for a remedy. 

“We put the dealer in touch with 
credit organizations, introduce 
him, even subscribe to publica- 
tions for him, realizing that credit 
education is not a matter of one 
lecture, or a series of lectures by 
the credit man, but it is a plant 
of slow growth, which none has 
yet found the art of forcing. 

“We suggest to our customer 
that he buy discreetly, and we 
ourselves are not parties to over- 
loading a dealer. We have had 
an experience or two where sales- 
men have been somewhat over- 
anxious to make a sale and un- 
doubtedly persuaded a customer 
to take more than he could use. 
We preach careful buying and 
follow out our ideas by instruct- 


ing our salesmen to practise what 


-we preach. There must come a 
time for the paying of bills and 
the dealer who is prone to over- 
buy will sooner or later meet with 


financial trouble. 
IMPORTANCE OF PROPER IN- 


SURANCE 


THE 


“We also serve our customers 
by advising them concerning mat- 
ters of insurance, whether life, 
fire or liability. As to fire in- 
surance, we teach them that they 
cannot afford to imperil their capi- 
tal by neglecting to insure their 
property. -If one of our custom- 
ers has a fire loss, we immediate- 
ly offer to render any service that 
the case may demand. We help 
the dealer get what he is entitled 
to. It may even be necessary to 
loan the dealer funds to tide him 
over until a satisfactory adjust- 
ment is made. 

“The dealer should protect him- 
self against any claims due to ac- 
cidents to employees and others, 
and we invariably suggest a lib- 
eral liability policy. Some dealers 
have considered that by incorpora- 
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ting, they avoid this liability, ex 
cept for the amount for which the 
business is incorporated, We 
strongly advise against incorpora- 
tion, because the small dealer js 
not a man of much capital, and 
the manufacturer tries to’ sta 
clear because he knows the ae 
sonal liability element no longer 
enters. In other words, by in- 
corporating, the dealer protects 
himself from personal liability as 
to his creditors, but the manufac. 
turer is unwilling to extend him 
as large a line of credit as he 
otherwise would. 

“The matter of taxes troubles 
the merchant a great deal now- 
adays. There is the municipal tax 
on personal property, there js a 
tax on real estate if he owns any 
there is the State tax, and now the 
Federal income tax. We welcome 
this latter because it practically 
compels the merchant to take ac- 
count of himself every year. 

“We assist the dealer by pre- 
paring a report on his personal 
taxes, preparing it properly, and 
backing it up if there is any ob- 
jection by the assessors or com- 
missioners. If the customer owns 
real estate, we will take it upon 
ourselves to assist in securing a 
reduction in the assessed valua- 
tion. This department cannot 
boast of any success outside of the 
City of New York, but here we 
have been quite successful. We 
feel that we can get a reasonable 
reduction, and if we cannot get a 
reduction we can stave off an in- 
crease in the appraised valuation. 
We prepare his State report, 
which in New York State is a 
long, intricate form which re- 
quires an averaging of all assets 
and liabilities. To fulfil the re- 
quirements of a report of this 
kind, a dealer certainly is com- 
pelled to keep his books in an im- 
proved manner, and a_ faithful 
filing of this report will prove a 
material help to himself, for the 
figures will reveal the condition 
of his business; when the stock 
is highest, when it is lowest, when 
receivables «re high and low.. It 
will revez. «is average bank bal- 
ance, etc. A number of these an- 
nual reports constitute in them- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Auto Owners 
in Rhode Island Read 


The Providence Journal 


(Daily or Sunday) 


The Evening Bulletin 


314% READ OTHER RHODE ISLAND 
NEWSPAPERS ONLY 


This striking proof of the strength of these publica- 
tions is indicated by the recent POLL of the 7000 Auto- 
mobile Owners in Rhode Island. 


THE CLASSIFIED RESULT IS AS FOLLOWS: 
TOTAL SIGNED ANSWERS 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 
Providence Sunday Journal 
Second paper 

Third paper 

Fourth paper 

Fifth paper 





Flat Rate and Sworn 
NET Paid Circulation 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
New York City: Boston: Chicago: | 
CHAS, H. EDDY, CHAS. H. EDDY, EDDY & VIRTUE, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Old South Bidg. People’s Gas Bldg. 
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James Oliver Curwood: [ex 
whose KAZAN stories appearing in F- 


THE, RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
received such country-wide approval: f= 


begins, in the June number hs es nd a 
God's Country—and the Womatie: 


JUNE 1914 
Tee 3° eG 2 BS 


RED Book 


Ate ) @ Bara ; Author 
ew Novel ~ / of ‘KAZAN’ 
Stories 


JAME S OLIVER C URWOOD 
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“KAZAN’ incts and sagacities are 
; a ne who does not know 






NEW YORK 
AS eae 





Che 





“ of dogs will thrill while 
zs wrthe courage and stamina of 
” 


The Boston Baily Globe. 





“ is one of those dog stories.... 
ogg pulls and hauls on your un- 
ing of big things.” 


wl STRATEN 
BUFFALO ‘Spisaaboe EXPRESS 





“ N is so virile and exciting, so rich 
eat and description, that one is sub- 
iy unconscious of its possible exagger- 
in the joy of its reading.’’ 





PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC e@ey LEDGER 





“Cyrwood proved his right to the field in 
yee at the Big Snows’ and he has 
reed bis proof with KAZAN.”’ 








THE Fa SUN 





“Behind this drama and romance the au- 
r of KAZAN has a definite idea, though 
doesn’t drag it in as a problem.’’ 


The Detroit Free Press 





“A as, et one of the most appealing of 
ke... -KAZAN’S the sort of dog 
makes the blood race as one reads his 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 





“The tale of KAZAN is a_ remarkable 
in animal psychology. No better ro- 
of brute life has appeared in recent 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 














“Not ze yr - : more ae ye LITTLE ROCK 

sustaining animal story appear than 

tew KAZAN book by Gurwood.’* ARKANSAS-DEMOCRAT 
“KAZAN is a refreshing, gripping story 
the great northern ‘God’s Country’ which NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
rigorates like a vacation spent on the ome Doe Masiyville Americas, 
“KAZAN is a tale of battle for master, 

mate and for offspring—a battle for THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 






e. 









“Curwood has given us fights a-plenty 
this story of KAZAN and he has some- 
wW caught the spirit of the great. soli- 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 





“To those who love a good dog story we 
tmmend KAZAN. To those who leve a 
wd love story we commend KAZAN.”’ 


OMAHA 


Morning World-Herald, 





“James Oliver Curwood, the author of 
KA , knows his Northland as Kipling 
inows his India.’’ 


Che Salt Lake Tribune. 





“KAZAN is a study in fundamentals, a 
t of vibrant philosophy—this dog hero— 
ud yet @ very real dog after all.’’ 


SANTA BARBARA 


DAILYRReNEWS 
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Corn Club Smith of Mississippi 


Down in Mississippi there is a man, according to Collier’s Weekly, who has done 
a great work for the farmers of his state, by forming clubs and teaching the mem- 
bers how to get more pleasure and make more money out of their farms. 


Corn Club Smith has become famous in Mississippi, but he is unknown in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Nebraska. His success is the result of concentration upon 
the agricultural problems of his state. P 

In this way has each Associated Farm Paper become famous and _ influential 
among the intelligent farmers of its territory—by concentrating upon the agricul- 
tural problems of a section throughout which farming conditions are uniform, 


Even the man who knows nothing of farming can see that this would result in 
a paper of unusual prestige—editorially and advertisingly. 


Associated Sarm Supers 


517,500 Readers— Nine Papers 


Each one dominating the agricultural situation in a prosperous territory. 
Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Supreme in Oh.o and Pennsylvania 
FARMERS’ REVIEW 
Chicago, Illinois 
Supreme in illinois ASSOCIATED 
FARMER’S GUIDE 


Huntington, Indiana 
Supreme in Indiana 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Supreme in Nebraska 
FARM AND RANCH 
Dallas, Texas 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest 
FIELD AND FARM 
Denver, Colorado 
Supreme in Colorado 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme in Cal:fornia 
RURAL CALIFORNIAN 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen 
THE RANCH 


Kent, Washington 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest 


Cssociatéd Farm Supers 











Chicago Saint Louis New York | 
Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth Avenue Building 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager C, A. Cour, Manager S. E. Leith, Manager 





An Open Letter to ‘‘Oversold” 
Advertisers 





By a Representative 


No. 6 of a Series of Comments on Subjects of Frequent Discussion between 
Advertisers and Solic:tors 


ENTLEMEN: After reading 

your letter, the easy thing 

for me to do is, of course, to 

report to my superior in this wise: 

“Probably no chance here this 

season; oversold; expect not to 
do any advertising.” 

You know, however, that I’m 
something of a crank about ad- 
vertising being a genuine, honest- 
to-goodness part of business. 

So, instead, let’s go into this 
thing frankly and thoroughly. 

You may be right; but permit 
me to suggest that you can go 
a long way in finding out whether 
you're right or not by the kind of 
answer you make to this ques- 
tion: 

“How many of your traveling 
salesmen are you going to let go?” 

You're laying off half of them? 
Very good; perhaps you're right 
in dropping part of your adver- 
tising for a little while. 

If, on the other hand, you won't 
lay off any of them, then it looks 
as if you’re not right in dropping 
your advertising. 

Again, I say, if you're not so 
badly off on production that you 
can afford to keep all your sales- 
men drawing salaries and spend- 
ing expenses, then you’re wrong 
about cutting out the advertising, 
and you need to have someone 
come along and explain what ad- 
vertising really is. 

Change the question: 

“How many of your other sales- 

men will you drop?” 
_ If you believe in your advertis- 
ing as a giant salesman for you 
(which it ought to be), you won’t 
drop it any more than you will 
drop your ordinary salesmen— 
perhaps not as readily. 

You say you have to keep rep- 
resented or your trade will begin 
to go back on you. Doesn't this 
apply just as strongly to adver- 
tising? 

If over-demand is a panacea 





that cures the need for advertis- 
ing, won’t it cure the need for 
salesmen, too? 

I realize that in many lines 
salesmen may be working on busi- 
ness for the season ahead and 
refusing immediate business, while 
consumer advertising usually deals 
with immediate, this season’s sales. 

I'll grant you a momentary ad- 
vantage on this—and answer it 
later. 

Perhaps you say you would lose 
your salesmen and couldn’t get 
them back when you want them. 
Oh, yes, you can—if you will pay 
enough. Exactly the same applies 
to the periodicals you’ve been ad- 
vertising in, when you go back 
to their readers after letting these 
mediums work exclusively for 
your competitors for a while. 

More probably you'll say, “Well, 
to tell the truth, the situation isn’t 
really as bad as I’ve painted it, 
and we hope to catch up with our 
sales very quickly.” 


“QVERSOLD” CASES USUALLY 
EXAGGERATED 


Most cases of being oversold 
are really exaggerated, whether 
those “oversold” are willing to 
admit it or not. 

The trouble comes in the way 
you look at your advertising. You 
cut down your advertising as if 
it was a sort of unnecessary ex- 
tra, useful only on occasion. 

Are you really oversold, 
though ? 

It’s worth while to find out 
whether this is a temporary rush 
or permanent demand. 

Suppose it looks permanent, and 
greater than supply. Suppose you 
do have more orders than your 
regular production can fill, Are 
you sure your regular production 
is capacity production? Frequent- 
ly what has to be done can be 
done. 

Instead of sitting back and 
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throwing the extra profits out of 
the window, why not go over your 
shop from top to bottom and see 
if you can’t set new records of 
production, 

Efficiency methods can do won- 
ders with the same men and the 
same machines. 


BONUS PLAN AS APPLIED TO 
PRODUCTION 


Or, perhaps you can replace 
some workmen with more skilled 
ones, with resultant increase of 
production. 

Perhaps a few more men or a 
few more machines are needed, 
and these can be added without 
increase of capital or enlarging 
the plant. 

Perhaps shipping methods are 
delaying production. 

Perhaps you can let out con- 
tracts for certain parts or proc- 
esses, concentrating all the ener- 
gies of your plant on producing 
the vital things about your prod- 
uct. 

Things like these are simple 
things, and merely suggest how 
production may be increased when 


you give the question of getting 
out more goods your most care- 
ful scrutiny. 

For the real “velvet” comes in 


any business—as in hotels or 
trains—from working to absolute 
capacity. 

When conditions are reversed, 
and you’re overstocked with mer- 
chandise, you all bend your backs 
and get the stuff sold. You es- 
tablish prize contests and bonuses, 
and you bring every pressure to 
get sales up to the highest pos- 
sible point. 

Now, when you’ve got (or are 
likely to get) more orders than 
merchandise, are you reversing 
things and bringing every pressure 
to bear to get production up to 
the highest possible point? 

Try out the bonus plan by 
departments or individuals and see 
what happens. 

In the days when I was buying 
instead of selling space, the busi- 
ness I was with had a period 
when we simply could not ship 
the goods fast enough—even those 
we had ready to ship—and it was 
impossible to increase our ware- 
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house facilities during that season 

_Then the general manager tried 
giving bonuses to departments 
making the biggest weekly in. 
creases over past records, with 
enough special prizes to cover any 
inequalities and to stimulate jn- 
dividual and team work to the 
highest pitch. The results were 
simply phenomenal. 

This business of being unable 
to produce enough is so frequently 
exaggerated that instead of “call- 
ing” me for trying to tell you 
how to run your business, I wish 
you would put your production 
to the acid test and see if it can't 
be bettered. 

You can tell about that a lot 
better than I can tell you. I’m 
not in your business, and I don't 
know. 

But I am in touch with a lot 
of successful businesses that don't 
get excited, rush to cover, and 
cancel all their advertising when- 
ever they succeed in doing that 
very thing which is the aim of 
every progressive business—name- 
ly: selling all the goods it can 
make, 


CHALMERS’ REASON FOR ADVERTISING 


It was some years ago that 
Hugh Chalmers was asked by one 
of his business friends: 

“Your output is sold for the 
season, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and we won't be able to 
make enough cars next year, 
either.” 

“Then why on earth do you con- 
tinue to advertise?” 

“Tf our output were sold right 
now for the next three or four 
years I would still advertise just 
as heavilv.” answered Mr. Chal- 
mers. “Right now there are two 
automobile buyers for every auto- 
mobile to be sold; but the time 
is coming when there will be two 
automobiles for every _ buyer. 
Right now people are buying au- 
tomobiles; we are supplying the 
buying market. It isn’t going to 
be long before we're going to 
have to sell them, and build each 
year a bigger market to sell to. 
When that time comes the Chal- 
mers car is going to be easier to 
sell because of to-day’s and to- 
morrow’s and next year’s advet- 
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tising. For that one reason, if 
for no other, it’s worth our while 
+o advertise now, even though 
were oversold.” 

The automobile history of the 
last year or two seems to have 
proved Mr. Chalmers as wise in 
this as in a good many other 
things. 

And to many advertisers all 
this applies, and a whole lot more. 

They have sold their season’s 
output to the trade, but they for- 
get that their merchandise isn’t 
really sold until the dealer sells it. 

Plenty of apparent successes the 
first year out have failed because 
they sold their output to the trade, 
but the trade didn’t clean up; 
and the second year those who 
were still stocked didn’t buy at 
all, and those who had had only 
partial success didn’t buy as 
much, 

And the second year the new 
factory didn’t sell its output. 

This United States of ours is 
a pretty big place, and at the 
same moment the retail dealers of 
no two cities are having exactly 
the same kind of business condi- 
tions, and even less similarity in 
selling conditions for any line of 
merchandise. 

That part of your output which 
certain dealers have bought may 
already be as good as sold by 
them, but other dealers will find 
the goods moving slowly or not 
at all. 

GOOD EFFECTS FROM CLEANING OUT 
STOCKS 

There’s no insurance of next 
year’s business so good as clean- 
ing out the-stocks of all this 
year’s dealers. 

There’s no reputation so good 
with the trade as that your goods 
sell well—and sell out. 

There’s no stimulus to cordial 
future relations with the trade so 
good as the recollection that there 
was a quick turnover of your 
goods, regardless of how long it 
took to realize on the merchan- 
dise bearing other brands. 

The only reason the dealer buys 
our goods is to sell them again. 
he only basis on which he buys 
them is that they will sell readily. 
It's a sort of unwritten law of 
business between you. 
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Better overdo than underdo in 
living up to it. 

Perhaps you say that you won't 
advertise because even your deal- 
ers are being sold out, and that 
you're only encouraging substitu- 
tion when you advertise so much 
that they sell out your goods 
without being able to replenish 
their stocks, so that they have 
to stock competing goods and 
start substituting them for you. 

If that’s the case, why not take 
another leaf out of your sales 
manager’s book? Now that you're 
oversold, his salesmen are work- 
ing under the instructions, “No 
immediate business; future orders 
only.” 

Your advertising can work for 
you on the same basis. Change 
the type of it from the hammer- 
and-tongs emphasis on the goods 
you’re short of to trade-mark 
identification, to prestige-building, 
to the featuring of futures in- 
stead of immediates, just as your 
traveling salesmen change their 
style of work to suit the shifting 
conditions at the factory. 

When you're oversold this way, 
it’s a fine time to advertise any 
side-line you have, keeping your 
old line before the public and the 
trade, at the same time that you’re 
laying the foundation for the new 
line. Turn your advertising into 
the lines you can supply, just as 
you turn your salesmen. 
FLEXIBILITY OF ADVERTISING 


Your advertising is just as flex- 
ible as your human salesmen, In 
fact, it is much more flexible. 

You can shift it just as easily 
from the goods you’re shy on to 
the goods you’re loaded with. 

You can have it make “howdy- 
do” calls for good-will purposes 
just as readily as you have your 
salesmen make them. ‘ 

You can have it work just as 
far ahead as your salesmen do. 

As a matter of fact, the usual 
trouble with advertising is to get 
people willing to wait for the 
real results that come later on. 

I do believe there’s no reason 
for reducing your consumer ad- 
vertising that doesn’t apply equal- 
ly to reducing your dealer sales 


force. E 
And when you're oversold this 
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way it’s also a fine time to try 
out reducing your sales force or 
extending the territories of in- 
dividual salesmen, and letting ad- 
vertising still further reduce the 
cost of selling in the future. 

There is a certain efficiency 
point where good advertising can 
profitably reduce the number of 
your salesmen or profitably in- 
crease the sales production of 
those you have. Right now is a 
good time to discover that point. 

But by all means keep after 
the consumer, for in him is 
your salvation. If you neglect 
him your dealers will stop buying 
from you. 

But if you keep up and keep 
increasing the consumer's buying 
habit, your trade will stay with 
you. 

Your ‘trade will stay with you 
as long as your goods sell readily 
at a profit. 

Right now, instead of hammer- 
ing at the dealer for orders you 
can’t fill, send him consumers who 
will give him the orders he’s 
waiting to fill. The success of 
your business will be measured 
by the success of your dealers in 
selling your goods. 

And, if you think the present 
is taking care of itself, think 
twice before you neglect making 
sure of the future. 

The best way I know of for 
making sure of the future is to 
keep up your advertising. 


“Coffee Week” to Fight 
Substitutes 


OFFEE-ROASTERS and 

others interested in the indus- 
try have made no secret of the fact 
that the advertising of coffee sub- 
stitutes has had an adverse ef- 
fect on the business, and that an 
effort to counteract it should be 
made in some way. As a result, 
“Coffee Week” is to be put on 
October 19-24, and during that 
time it is expected that wholesale 
and retail distributors all over the 
country will concentrate on edu- 
cational work for the purpose of 
showing that the effects of cof- 
fee-drinking are not as deleteri- 
ous as advertisers of substitutes 
would have the public believe. 


The campaign plan includes the 
use of advance posters, window 
displays, slogan cards, booklets 
and advertising stamps. It is ex- 
plained by George H. Wright, of 
the Dwinnell-Wright Company, 
of Boston, who is chairman of 
the committee which has the mat- 
ter in charge, that the amount 
available for publicity work js 
not sufficient to enable advertis- 
ing to be done in the periodicals, 
but as much effort will be put 
forth as possible to call attention 
to coffee week in the next few 
months. 

Mr. Wright, in a letter to 
PRINTERS’ INK, says: 

“The committee has duly con- 
sidered the question of counter- 
acting the impressions created by 
coffee-substitute advertisers, but 
as the association has no funds 
of any consequence for this pur- 
pose, the committee will depend 
upon the individual work of its 
members along these lines. It 
contemplates a very attractive 
booklet to be furnished at a very 
reasonable price to the coffee in- 
terests on the line of education 
and correction of fallacies in re- 
gard to coffee. A campaign of 
advertising in an attempt to con- 
trovert the specious representa- 
tions of the coffee-substitute deal- 
ers could certainly not be entered 
into with any prospect of success 
unless hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were accumulated to pay 
the expense, and that seemed out 
of the question at present.” 


“Smart Styles” in Difficulty 


The John J. Mitchell Comaate New 
York, publisher of Smart Styles and 
other periodicals, has gone into the 
hands of _ receivers. udge Mayer 
appointed Frederick W. Stele and Olin 
D. Gray receivers and issued an order 
restraining the American  Colortype 
Company and the sheriff from enforcing 
an execution of $2,377. The receivers 
are authorized to carry on the business 
at their discretion for thirty days. 


— i 
Centemeri Gloves in News- 
papers 
P. Centemeri & Co., of New York, 
g’ove manufacturers, with a factory at 
Grenoble, Italy, are using the newspa 
pers to exploit their product in cities 
where they have branches. The adver: 
tising is of an experimental nature and 
is being placed by Bromfield & Field, 

Inc., New York. 
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The Mine.Mule 
Has Taken A Back Seat 


“Dollar” is seventeen years 
old and pensioned. He 
wanders around happy and 
fat and contented, but he 
represents a vanishing or- 
der of things in coal mines. 


The usefulness of the mule 
is going; electricity is sup- 
planting him. 


Last year it is figured the 
6,000 coal mines of America 
bought and installed over 
$7,000,000 worth of electri- 
cal machinery and equip- 
ment. 


How many of these mines 
does COAL AGE reach? 


The John H. McGowan 
Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who build pumps 


wanted to be sure they se- 
lected the right medium 
before advertising to the 
coal mining field. So they 
made an investigation. 


Out of 65 operations vis- 
ited, 51 were regularly re- 
ceiving Coal Age—over 78 
per cent. 


And remember that Coal 
Age is read by the men 
who buy for the coal mines. 


This change from mules to 
electricity is a splendid 
chance now as it is just de- 
veloping. 

It will cost you little to put 
your selling talk in Coal 
Age every week in ade- 
quate space. Write us for 
particulars. 


COAL AGE 


Tage by the Hill Publishing Company, 505 Pearl St., New 
York, also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Power. 
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leading to the selection 
of Kansas City as a 
Regional Bank Center. 


Kansas City Ranks 


First 
As a primary win- 
ter wheat market; 
As a market for 
stocker and feeder 
livestock; 
In trade tributary 
territory; 
In farming territory; 
In yellow pine lum- 
ber; 
In sale of agricul- 
tural implements; 
In Pullman business; 
As a hay market; 


Second 

In railroads (16 
trunk lines and 32 
separate, subordi- 
nate lines; 260 
passenger trains a 
day; 10 million 
passengers a year; 
2 million pieces of 
baggage a year; 
53 million dollar 
new Union Station; 
40 million dollar 
new terminals); 
As a fat live stock 
market; 

As a mule market; 
In meat packing. 


Third 


In telegraph business; 
In flour output; 

In poultry and eggs ; 
In general lumber trade. 


Sixth 


In bank clearings. 


Seventh 


In. postal receipts. 
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Big Today 


Bigger I omorrow 


The spirit of the West is the spirit 
of progress. Big and wealthy as 
Kansas City is today, its chief 
distinction is not its present pros- 
perity but the certainty of its 
growth and its ever multiplying 
opportunities. The West is young 
—and the sources of its wealth 
have barely yet been touched. 


Typical of this territory is The 
Kansas City Star. Through its 
columns advertisers are offered 
an audience that includes every- 
body in Kansas City and a hun- 
dred thousand well-to-do families 
in the territory surrounding. It 
represents the maximum of ad- 
vertising efficiency. No other 
newspaper anywhere covers its 
home field so thoroughly—no 
other newspaper anywhere offers 
so low a rate per thousand cir- 
culation. 


The Kansas City Star 


Morning —Evening—Sunday— Weekly 
200,000 —200,000—200,000— 330,000 
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Are Advertisers Crowd- 
ing Dealers too Hard? 





Dealer Says He Will Push Branded 
Goods as Long as These Serve to 
Add to the Individuality of His 
Store—Policies He Doesn’t Like 
—How He Uses Cuts Furnished 
by Manufacturer _ 


By Joseph Katz 
Of the Hub, Baltimore, Md. 
HE editor of Printers’ INK 
has asked me to set forth 
briefly our policies and attitude 
toward advertised goods. 

First of all, we believe that 
the store is the thing to con- 
sider above all else. It shouldn’t, 
to our mind, be the “Home of 
So-and-So’s” clothes, shoes, hats 
or anything else. Instead of ta- 
king that attitude in our advertis- 
ing, we believe it better to give 
the impression that the Hub 
selects its clothes from such ma- 
kers as Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Kuppenheimer, Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, and other widely known 
firms. In this way we do not 
subordinate the house, nor place 
the establishment in the position 
of a dealer who was fortunate 
enough to get a certain advertised 
line of this, that or the other goods. 

In our advertising, 
trade-marked and ad- 
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agency. We don’t believe in wait- 
ing for people to walk into our 
store and demand the advertised 
clothing, for we have found that 
few do. We find they will insist 
on getting the smaller things that 
are advertised, but when it comes 
to clothes and such articles it is 
a different matter. 

But if the dealer who handles a 
well-known article has no stand- 
ing in his town he won’t be much 
of a success with it anyway. This 
turns the tables—a manufacturer 
is really dependent upon his deal- 
ers’ reputations. This recalls the 
experience of a nationally adver- 
tised make of clothes in a big 
city. A dealer handled the line 
and featured it strongly, yet 
didn’t win out. After several 
seasons this line was obtained by 
a competitor—and it immediately 
made the biggest kind of a hit. 
It was simply because folks rea- 
soned in the first case that “Oh, 
Brown sells it, it can’t be much.” 
From this instance I am led to 
believe that makers should be 
careful to select a dealer as good 
as the article they make—for the 
article will be judged by the local 
dealer’s reputation. 

Other things being equal we 
favor advertised products, es- 
pecially clothes, because folks are 
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vertised goods get 





the preference, pro- 
vided sufficient adver- 


to make it profitable 
for us to push 
article. Like all good 
stores, we are glad to 
take all the advantage 
we can of a manufac- 
turer’s efforts to 
popularize his prod- 
uct. We believe in 
linking up with the 
manufacturer’s adver- 
tising, and backing 
up national work 
with local advertising 
to get the cream of 
the business which is 
waiting to be turned 








Will you do this for us? 


tising has been done Some men have been patronizing tailors so long that it has become as 

confirmed as the barber-shop habit. If you are one of them, we'd like to 
have you come in. Not so much to sell you, as to give you the surprise of your 
the life We want you to slip into a garment or two of the famous ready clothes 
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Marvelousty extensive is our stock of Suits. priced sto to MS 
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we handle---and see what the mirror says. 
Those mirrors of ours have a way of carrying 
conviction more forcibly than any human. 
Those princely salaried designers of the big 
makers---Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Kuppen 
heimer, Society Brand, etc.---have turned the 
tables--the ready-to-put-on suit is the stand- 
ard for comparison how---the tailors with 
their modest salaried designers are helplessly 
outclassed so far as styling is concerned--- 
and the superb workmanship found m the 
better grades of ready clothes is fully up 
to custom tailor ideals. 
Every sort of Overcoat: -512 5 to $65 
its ¢ 7 
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prejudiced in favor of clothes 
they've heard about. Trade- 
marked articles are usually made 
right and are a big help in build- 
ing up a permanent reputation. 
We handle, among other well- 
known trade-marked goods, So- 
ciety Brand, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx and Kuppenheimer clothes; 
Stetson hats, Bannister shoes, etc., 
because of these reasons. But we 
wouldn’t handle these lines unless 
we could see an advantage in 
doing so. When a man walks into 
the Hub and is shown a suit 
which he knows about, the sales- 
man’s work is easier after that, 
when he reads the ads he be- 








The Hub 


Baltimore Sereet at Charles 


PART OF LETTERHEAD SHOWING USE OF HART, 
ONLY IN A 6-POINT COPY- 
RIGHT LINE WAS THE ADVERTISER MENTIONED 


& MARX ILLUSTRATION. 


comes satisfied that he has the 
right suit and that he used good 
judgment, and he stays sold until 
he is ready for another. 


SALESMEN WHO PAINT 


TURES 


ROSY PIC- 


While on the subject there are 
a few things I would like to 
say about manufacturers who al- 
low their salesmen to let enthu- 
siasm get the better of judgment 
in soliciting business on the 
strength of advertising to be 
done. I will admit such contem- 
plated advertising is an effective 
talking point in the mouth of a 
salesman who has the confidence 
of the buyer, but whenever I hear 
a salesman start to tell us about 
what his firm is going to do, T 
am reminded of an adventure with 
a representative of a boys’ cloth- 
ing house. 

The salesman 


came into the 


office primed full of enthusiasm 
over the big advertising cam. 
paign which was soon to be in- 
augurated by his bosses. It was 
going to be something wonder- 
ful. They would use all the mag- 
azines, they would have a booklet 
written by a famous author of 
juvenile books for us to distribute 
—not an ordinary book, under- 
stand, but one by an author of 
the standing of Horatio Alger, 
and oh, they would do lots of 
things. So on the strength of it 
all, we fell. 

Well, after the smoke had 
cleared away, about the only 
thing that they did was torun eight 
inches single column 
about six times in one 
woman’s publication. 
Baltimore’s share of 
the “spoils” was, 1 
think, four inquiries. 
On the strength of 
the advertising to be 
done we backed it up 
with big space in our 
local papers, throwing 
out tested “pullers” 
from our ads, to 
make room for the 
advertised feature, 
losing a good deal of 
business by the 
change. 

The’ sample copy of 
the book, which was to be given 
to us to advertise and distribute, 
was delayed, and then finally, 
when it did come, consisted of 
eight pages! And on top of that 
the manufacturer had the nerve 
to ask us if we wanted the books 
he would be glad to sell them to 
us for ten dollars a_ thousand. 
Imagine, ten dollars a thousand 
for books which we could get 
printed here in Baltimore, for five 
dollars ! 

Another form of  manufac- 
turers’ advertising which we have 
little sympathy with is that kind 
which is intended more for im- 
pressing the dealer than actually 
arousing consumer demand. Any 
proposition which bears the ear- 
marks of this brand of advertis- 
ing plan gets a cold reception at 
the Hub. One of the commonest 
of such schemes is advertising 
that is to produce inquiries for 
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“Noble Discontent” 


If an architect has built you 
a good house, he has built you 
a good house and need worry 
about it no more. Arfter a 
doctor has cured your cold he 
does well to forget you. 


But it is in the nature of the re- 
lation between an advertiser and his 
agent that the service is never complete. 
There is always something more to be 
done, or at least more thought to be 
given to what is being done. 


- So for an advertising agent to let 
down, to be satisfied, is a subtle form ' 
of dry rot. To know that your work 
is good, and yet strive to improve it 
is no mean test of loyalty. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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style-books, with emphasis placed 
on the fact that these names will 
be sent to you to “turn into sales.” 
It sounds beautiful. But I will 
go so far as to say that these 
style-book inquiries are almost 
worthless to us. Most of these 
names turn out to be curiosity 
seekers with little intention of 
buying a suit. The men in the 
small towns may buy clothes from 
style-books, and send for style- 
books before buying, but it 
doesn’t happen in Baltimore. We 
have followed up hundreds of 
such inquiries and I doubt if we 
have sold over a half-dozen suits 
in this way. It’s five dollars a 
thousand for this and ten dollars 
a thousand for that. And most 
of this type of so-called “dealer- 
help” runs away with itself—and 
sometimes condescends to leave a 
little white space for the dealer’s 
name on the back. 

In a word, our policy here is 
to push advertised goods when 
we believe it profitable to do so. 
We favor most the manufacturers 
who are square with us and who 
help us help ourselves. We use 
electros which print well in pref- 
erence to those which there is 
any question about, preferring 
outline cuts to half-tones, and 
believe that a six-point copyright 
notice below a cut is sufficient ad- 
vertising for the manufac- 
turers. They realize they are bet- 
ter off that way, because this 
method encourages a dealer to use 
all of their helps, and they follow 
the plan of “the dealer comes 
first” in all of their business 
literature. 

Makers should realize that a 
dealer of standing in a town ought 
not to be expected to subordinate 
his name to any brand—no mat- 
ter how well known it is. He 
should couple it with the article— 
but not tag on behind it The 
maker is better off witl.. 1t the 
type of dealer that will do it—he 
can’t be much of a merchant if 
he does. A dealer must build for 
all time. He must anticipate the 
time when the line which is now 
his best seller will not rank as 
high as it does at present. He 
must be careful what he says 
over his own name. 
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“P. I.” Statute in Canada 


THE Vigilance Committee of 

the Montreal Publicity Asso- 
ciation is addressing a petition to 
the Dominion Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, urging the passing of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute for 
Canada. The Parliament already 
has before it a bill against fraud- 
ulent advertising, introduced by 
the Minister of Justice, C. }. 
Doherty. The latter bill, the 
Montreal Vigilance Committee 
asserts, is inadequate, and the 
committee is sending out a letter 
urging Canadian advertisers to 
write to the Minister of Justice, 
urging the substitution of the 
Model Statute. 

“The annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America,” says the letter, “repre- 
senting almost every business in- 
terest of consequence in America, 
will be held in Toronto next 
month, and it is desirable that we 
as Canadians should be in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate to our Am- 
erican brethren that our laws 
here, as in their country, are des- 
tined to protect honest business 
ethics and safeguard the public 
from fraud in advertising.” 


Latshaw. Leaves Curtis Com- 


pany 

Stanley R. Latshaw has tendered his 
resignation as assistant advertising di- 
rector of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and as president of The Home 
Pattern Company. ‘ Se 

Mr. Latshaw joined the advertising 
staff of the Curtis organization in May, 
1907, as manager of the textile depart- 
ment, with offices in New York. In 
November, 1909, he went to Boston as 
manager of the New England branch 
office. While there he organized the 
Division of Commercial Research and 
the Statistical Bureau. 

In June, 1912, he returned to New 
York to become assistant advertising 
director, and in December of that year 
was also elected president of The Home 
Pattern Company. 


McCready Sells “Knit Goods” 


R. H. McCready, of New York. has 
sold Knit Goods to the Haire Publishing 
Company, of New York. Mr. McCready 
will continue to publish Notions and 
Fancy Goods (formerly Fabrics, Fancy 
Goods and Notions) and Playthings. 

The Haire company publishes Dress 
Essentials and the Corset and Under. 
wear Review. 
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Prize Schemes Denied 
Use of Mails 


Government Is Expanding Its 
Definition of What Makes Mat- 
ter Unmailable—Guessing Con- 
tests and Gift Offers Frowned 
Upon—Mail That Should Be 
Banned 


Special Washington Correspondence 


DVERTISING schemes that 

offer prizes dependent wholly 
or in part upon lot or chance 
stand a poor show at the Post 
Office Department these days. The 
use of the United States mails for 
the promotion of lotteries is, as 
is well known, prohibited, but 
it is not so generally real- 
ized that the department is lit- 
tle if any more lenient toward 
certain prize schemes, gift enter- 
prises and guessing contests. This 
policy has an especial significance 
for advertisers since the recent 
revival by the postmaster-general 
of the practice of issuing fraud 
orders against offenders pending 
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the disposition of the cases in the 
courts. ‘This method has, of 
course, the effect of shutting off 
an advertiser's mail without wait- 
ing for the courts to pass upon 
the case. 

In a recent report to the post- 
master-general, the assistant attor- 
ney-general for the Post Office De- 
partment declares that a very vol- 
uminous correspondence between 
his office and postmasters through- 
out the country is necessary in 
connection with the enforcement 
of the statute which declares un- 
mailable all letters, cards, circu- 
lars, certificates and other matter 
concerning lotteries and gift enter- 
prises. 

Outlining his policy in such 
cases, the’ law officer of the de- 
partment says: 

“Postmasters throughout the 
country make requests daily for 
rulings from this office upon the 
mailability of matter handled by 
them relating to every conceivable 
kind of contest contemplating the 
award of prizes of one nature or 
another. Many of the enterprises, 
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such as ‘guessing’ or ‘estimating’ 
contests, certain classes of prize 
card-parties, contests in which 
prizes are to be distributed ac- 
cording to the priority of receipt 
of the answers, prize-package 
schemes, all drawings, raffles, etc., 
also ‘endless-chain’ enterprises de- 
signed for the sale or disposition 
of merchandise or other things of 
value through the circulation or 
distribution of ‘coupons,’ ‘tickets,’ 
‘certificates,’ ‘introductions,’ ‘con- 
tracts’ and the like, which are as 
well inherently fraudulent, are in- 
variably held to be embraced in 
the terms ‘lottery, gift enterprise, 
or similar schemes offering prizes 
dependent, in whole or in part, 
upon lot or chance’ as used in the 
postal lottery statutes; and in the 
administration of these laws post- 
masters and other postal officials 
are instructed as occasion arises 
to withdraw from the mails all 
publications, circulars, cards, 
pamphlets and other matter con- 
taining advertisements or notices 
or other information of any kind 
concerning such schemes. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS AFFECTED 


“There are also presented nu- 
merous other propositions which 
may not in themselves be in viola- 
tion of the lottery statutes but 
which, when first submitted, usual- 
ly embrace some features render- 
ing them unmailable under the 
law in question. They include 
such enterprises as those involv- 
ing the offer of prizes for the 
most votes secured in newspaper 
subscription and other contests, 
for the correct, or nearest correct, 
solutions of puzzles, problems, etc., 
and for the supplying of words, 
letters, or sentences missing from 
published matter; for the best 
window displays of different ar- 
ticles; for the best names to be 
used for various purposes; the 
best essays, compositions, produc- 
tions, etc.; also some in which are 
involved the distribution of lots 
or tracts of land in town-site and 
other land-openings, etc. When 
the objectionable features are 
eliminated and certain required 
conditions incorporated in such of 
these contests as admit of refor- 
mation the matter is allowed ad- 
mission to the mails.” 
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For advertisers, the significance 
of this pronouncement is found 
in the final sentence wherein there 
is seemingly indicated the willing. 
ness of the department to pass in 
advance upon the mailability of 
advertising matter relative to 
schemes and contests of one kind 
or another. Presumably, to be 
sure, the matter must be sub- 
mitted through the advertiser's 
local postmaster, but the impor- 
tant point is that the matter can 
be referred direct to headquarters 
with the presumption that an ad- 
vertiser can obtain an authorita- 
tive opinion on his copy ere he has 
gone to the expense of printing 
and posting his literature. 

In short this is much the same 
sort of advance advisory policy 
which has been adopted by other 
departments, with reference to 
manufacturers’ labels on food and 
drug products. And in the case 
of the Post Office Department such 
a policy is assuredly in marked 
and gratifying contrast to the 
policy which has obtained at cer- 
tain stages in the past when the 
officials of the division of classi- 
fication and others in authority 
were wont to refuse to give any 
advice to an advertiser or to inti- 
mate what their decision would be 
with reference to any submitted 
piece of advertising literature. 
They took the absurd position that 
an advertiser must “put his head 
in the noose” by actually mailing 
the matter regarding the status of 
which he was in doubt, ere the de- 
partment would give any indica- 
tion whether or not such matter 
was deemed in violation of law. 


Farm-Paper Men Organize 
Chicago Club 


‘‘Agriters Round Table” is the name 
of a new Chicago organization of men 
in the farm-paner field. Officers of the 
club are: J. Willard Bolte, of Lord & 
Thomas, president; E. N. Grace, of the 
Albert Dickinson Company, vice-presi- 
dent; E. M. Wentworth, of the Breed- 
er’s Gazette, secretary and treasurer. 

The club meets for dinner the second 
Wednesday in each month. 


Ross Again with Sweeper Co. 


L. J. Ross has resigned as advertising 


manager of Corn, Waterloo, Ia., to be- 
come connected with the National ' 
Sweeper Company, of Torrington, Conn. 
Mr. Ross was formerly employed by 
the National Sweeper Company. 
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Confidence 


If a newspaper satisfied every re- 
quirement as to quantity and quality 
of circulation, it would still be of small 
value as an advertising medium unless 
it had the confidence and respect of its 
readers. Otherwise it would not back 
up the advertiser’s message with its 
own influence on the reader. 


A glance at The Chicago Daily News 
will show you its clean, wholesome 
character. It is essentially a home 
newspaper. It appeals to the house- 
wife as well as the business man, and 
being an evening paper it goes into 


the home instead of out of it. 


The Daily News is a conservative, 
constructive newspaper. It does not 
rely on sensations to hold its public. 
It is independent politically and has no 
axe to grind. It prints the news with- 
out fear or favor but does not go out 
of its way to attack for the sake of mere 
attack. For these reasons, the readers 
of The Daily News respect it and have 
confidence in it. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 


John B. Woodward . 


Eastern Representative 
710 Times Building 
New York 























Unique Campaign of 
Cincinnati Zoo 


Its Business Manager, Noting the 
Falling Off of Visitors, and There- 
fore of Revenue, Stirs Curiosity 
by an Ingenious Series of Adver- 
tisements—Ads Quiz the Public 
About Familiar Animals 





HE Cincinnati Zoo, one of 

the finest in the world, is in 
the middle of a long advertising 
campaign, instituted about two 
years ago for exactly the same 
purpose which is behind the pub- 
licity of the ordinary business 
house—to get more business. In 
this respect it differs essentially 
from the advertising done by 
municipalities or by public institu- 
tions of various sorts, which is, 
as a rule, in the nature of general 
“good will” publicity, without ref- 
erence to revenue. 

The need for increased patron- 
age at the Zoo arose out of sev- 
eral conditions, which, according 
to W. P. Whitlock, its business 
manager, have resulted within the 
past four or five years in a steady 
loss in attendance. Among these 
are the vastly increased popularity 
of the automobile, 
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words, the number of persons 
visiting it,’ said Mr. Whitlock. 
“And, of course, advertising was 
the plain answer to the prob- 
lem. The institution is not en- 
dowed, and such deficit as oc- 
curs annually must be met by 
private subscription. Our aim is 
to build up the attendance to such 
a point that the Zoo will be 'self- 
sustaining, and I believe we will 
be able to do this ultimately, as 
our advertising is undoubtedly 
producing results.” 

Some time ago the campaign 
began, car-cards being used ex- 
clusively. Each car-card bears a 
cut from a photograph, of which 
there are thirty, showing some 
bird or animal, with a question 
beside it, in fifteen or twenty 
words; calculated to draw the 
eye, and, when read, to ex- 
cite the curiosity. The ques- 
tions all begin with “Do You 
Know—” in large type, followed 
by the business end of the query 
with reference to the cut carried ; 
and beneath each cut is the in- 
formation that the new booklet 
about the Zoo, “Zig-Zag,” answers 
all questions. 

An edition of 25,000 of this 
booklet, prepared largely from in- 
formation furnished by Sol A. 





and the resulting 
large number of out- 
ings taking people 
away from the city 
who used to come 
regularly to the Zoo; 
the even greater 
popularity of moving 
Picture shows, offer- 
ing a long programme 
for one-fifth of the 
price of admission to 
the Zoo; the refusal 
of the railroads to 
tun low-rate excur- 
sions from out in the 
State, as they form- 
erly did; and pos- 
sibly other reasons. 
“On account of 
other various causes, 
it becomes obviously 
necessary for us to 
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Stephan, the active head of the 
Zoo and an authority on animals, 
has been. published, and it is for 
sale at the Zoo and at all Cincin- 
nati newsstands for five cents. ' A 
former edition, issued under the 
same title, served the same pur- 
pose in connection with the for- 
mer series of car-cards—that is, to 
‘give information meeting the de- 
mand excited by the questions 
asked on the cards. 

In the new booklet there are 
just one hundred paragraphs, de- 
voted to various inhabitants of the 
Zoo, and containing answers to a 
like number of questions con- 
tained in cards now shown in the 
local and suburban cars in and 
around Cincinnati. The demand 
for the booklet has been ex- 
tremely good, and this, as well as 
numerous telephone inquiries, in- 
dicates the success of the plan. 
Moreover, atteridance is steadily 
increasing, justifying the belief 
expressed by Mr. Whitlock that 
the institution will eventually be 
self-sustaining, even at the low 
entrance fee of 25 cents. A slo- 
gan with a punch is also being 
used, appearing on each card— 
“The Zoo belongs to you,’ to- 
gether with the statement, “Your 
admission is your donation,” con- 
stituting a telling appeal to local 
pride in the institution. 

One of the best examples of the 
kind of questions used,—showing 
their curiosity-inspiring nature, is 
the following: “Do you know 
wherein the English Bible errs in 
mentioning fallow deer, Deut. 
14:5, 1st Kings 4:23?” This ques- 
tion, on its face, sounds a little 
dangerous, as tending possibly to 
create the belief that the Bible is 
being attacked. On reference to 
“Zig-Zag,” however, it at once ap- 
pears that the error is merely one 
of translation, it being explained 
that the fallow deer was unknown 
in Biblical times and countries, a 
kind of antelope being meant, but 
that the old translators substi- 
tuted the English fallow deer, 
which was well known to them. 

The advertising value of the 
Zoo to the city, and its influence 
as a drawing-card over a large 
area, were recently pointed out by 
Mr. Whitlock in an address be- 
fore the Cincinnati Advertisers’ 
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Club, which was briefly noticed in 
these columns, and _ its standing 
among similar institutions, and 
the excellent condition of the 
specimens found there, due to the 
expert care of Mr. Stephan, make 
its support, which is a.med at by 
the publicity referred to, ag 
worthy an object as advertising 
has ever aided. 


Why Shredded Wheat Sells 
Through Jobbers 


In an address to the Michigan auxili- 
ary of the Specialty Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation at Detroit a few days ago, 
‘red Mason, vice-president and general 
manager of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, told why his company found it 
profitable to sell through the jobber. 

“The jobber is the most economical 
channel that a manufacturer can use in 
distributing his goods to the retailer,” 
declared Mr. Mason. ‘Take in the case 
of our own company: We did a busi 
ness last year of $4,000,000 entirely 
with wholesale grocers, 90 per cent of 
whom discount their bills, and the credit 
losses amount to less than $300, 
Through the jobber we save two cents 
per case per month storage charges, 
which we would have to pay in order 
to keep a stock of goods in each section 
ready for quick shipment. 

“Under present conditions we have 
the benefit of the work of 125,000 job- 
bers’ salesmen. Think of what it would 
cost to keep the books of a concern do- 
ing a business direct with 350,000 re- 
tailers to say nothing of the credit 
losses.”’ 


Regulations on Net-Weight 


Law Announced 
The United States Government has 


announced a_ regulation, effective at 
once, making it compulsory for a manu- 
faciurer of food products to mark all 
packages with net weight or volume of 
contents exclusive of wrapper or con- 
tainer. ; 

In the case of certain articles it is 
allowable to state how many pieces the 
package contains, as for instance a 
package containing peppermint candies; 
but the numerical count can only be 
used when it is a statement of actual 
quantity. No penalties will be exacted 
until after September 3, 1914. 


a! ‘ ” 
Creske Leaves ‘Wooltex 
H. H. Creske, who has been adver- 

tising manager of the H. Black Com- 
pany (Wooltex), Cleveland, O., has re- 
signed to go with the United Woolen 
Mills Company, manufacturer of mens 
clothing, Parkersburg, W. Va. The 
United Woolen Mills Company distrib- 
utes its goods through its own retail 
stores. 

J. H. Gorham, formerly with the New 
York office of the Cowen Company, of 
Boston, has become associated with the 
Essco Sales Service, Boston. 
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—and while he 
was shaving | 
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Down at the office he talked it 
over with our idea man. Each 
man they talked to swore that his 
particular tender spot was seven 
times as tender as that of the other. 


One said the upper lip, one said 
the lower jaw, one said ’round the 
chin. One said that he had solved 
the “tender spot” trouble by using, a 
particular kind of shaving, soap. 


The idea was takin, definite 
form. Then thinjs began to happen. 
































We whipped the idea into shape, 


” 


and our salesman “took the tube 
to Jersey to show a little sketch of a 
big, idea to one of America’s preatest 
advertisers. 


One of America’s Sreatest adver- 
tisers realized that the display fitted 
in with their sales plan. 


The result—a cut-out that ets 
attention because of the realistic way 
in which an every-day experience is 
portrayed. 
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Peculiarities of the Cana- 
dian Market 


‘Avoidable Blunders Which Ameti- 
can Advertisers Have Made in 
Handling Their Canadian Ad- 
yertising —Dealing with the 
French Element—Right and 
Wrong Way of Starting a Line 


By Frank H. Brown 


{EprrorraL Note—Mr. Brown is pecu- 
liarly qualined to write on this subject, 
being a Canadian by fjirth, ang aving 
been trained in the adlvertising ¢ ‘art- 
ments of several big ‘tanufactur , in 
the “States.” After r ‘rning to an- 
ada he had charge of t advertis: g for 
the Canadian Oi! Company, [t-. and 
later was instrumental in the introduc- 
tion of Lowe Brothers’ paints to the 
Dominion. Until recently, Mr. Brown 
was in charge of the Canadian advertis- 
ing for the Martin-Senour Co., Ltd., of 
Chicago and Montreal. He has spent 
several years on the road among Ca- 
nadian dealers, and has an accurate 
knowledge of dealer conditions in that 
market. ] 

[TH the approaching Toronto 

convention the thoughts of 
many American advertisers are 
turning toward Canada. Not a 
few of those who will journey 
northward next month will go 
with one ear for the convention 
and the other wide open for in- 
formation and data that will help 
in getting a line on Canada and 
its ten million buying-power popu- 
lation, But there is one thing 
which must be borne in mind— 
Toronto is not the Dominion. 

For an advertising man to judge 
Canada by the conditions he finds 
in one section of Ontario would 
be just about as logical as a Que- 
bec manufacturer investigating the 
American market by a trip over to 
Bath, Me. Toronto has often been 
called Canada’s most American 
city, and there will be many adver- 
tisers who will leave Toronto with 
an assured feeling that Canada is 
so much like “the States” that it 
can be commercially annexed lit- 
erally and handled from the 
American home office. As it is, 
there are many American concerns 
and advertising agencies which 

‘have this idea, but there are so 
many peculiarities and differences 
which exist in the Dominion that 
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such a course is unwise, except in 

rare cases. 

WHY A HUNDRED ELECTROS WERE 
SCRAPPED 


To indicate some of these con- 
ditions I will mention a paint 
manufacturer who attempted to 
handle Canada just as he handled 
Texas and California. This ad- 
vertiser sold his paint largely on 
a promise of “moving it off the 
dealers’ shelves.” The trade was 
approached by the salesman with 
an offer of free electrotypes, 
counter literature, store-cards, etc., 
in exchange for a definite order 
of paint. This literature was 
printed and the electros were 
made in the “States” and sent 
into Canada instead of having 
them made up there. The idea 
worked beautifully—that is the 
first part of it. The dealers were 
only too glad to agree to use the 
material. But one little oversight 
spoiled the scheme; the advertis- 
ing material placed great stress on 
the fact that one gallon of the 
paint in question would cover 325 
square feet. It assured the paint 
buyer that this was the vital point 
in buying paint. What the paint 
cost per gallon’ was of little mat- 
ter. What it would cover was the 
point. All this would have been 
fine had only the American adver- 


CAN of good paint is thé biggest thing on the farm— 
the, best investment you can make 


buildings lead be) ~ BH 

who realizes the true value of keeping his farm buildings 

looking “Spic and Span”. . 

Martin-Senour “100% Pure” Paint 
pict 


Paint for Wear and Weather"’ 


Prosperity begets prosperity, and well-painted 
air tt prosperity to the whole farm. The 
‘men who 








TO FARMERS PROVED VERY 
PRODUCTIVE 


THIS APPEAL 
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tising man taken into considera- 
tion that paint was sold in Canada 
by “Imperial” gallons, and “Im- 
perial” gallons were one-fifth 
larger than the “Wine” gallon 
used in “the States.” Even the 
lower-priced manufacturer of Ca- 
nadian paint advertised that one 
gallon of his paint would cover 
400 square feet. The incident 
caused no end of amusement in 
the trade and the dealers put the 
manufacturer down as a “joke.” 
And this is by no means an iso- 
lated case. I know of a big packer 
in Chicago who made a similar 
blunder in sending a lot of adver- 
tising electros and material to his 
Canadian dealers in which the 
brand mark “U. S. Government 
Inspected and Passed” appeared 
prominently on every piece of ham 
and bacon illustrated. And he 
wondered why the Canadian trade 
didn’t use them! In fact there 
are no end of instances like these 
where American advertising men, 
not overly familiar with business 
on the other side of the border, 
have failed to take the precaution 
of having the advertising material 
passed upon by either their rep- 
resentatives or advertising agents 
in Canada. This is particularly 
necessary when sending out print- 
ed matter, on account of the many 
words such as “tyre,” “labour,” 
“honour,” “cheque,” etc., which are 
spelled differently up north. 


CUSTOMS A COMMON PITFALL 


Perhaps the biggest obstacle 
which confronts the advertiser 
selling in Canada from the Amer- 
ican office lies in that rather an- 
noying barrier—the Canadian cus- 
tom house. It isn’t so much the 
actual duty which has to be paid, 
but the dealer’s dislike to the 
clearing of goods. 

In this connection I recall the 
case of a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implernents who sent a 
salesman into Canada with a spe- 
cial plan for interesting the deal- 
ers of the Northwest. All went 
well until he explained that the 
goods would be shipped from “the 
States,” and then negotiations 
halted. “Oh, we can’t be bothered 
with clearing them through the 
customs. It is more trouble than 
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the profit on them warrants,” 
the universal objection, 

Later this concern 
with one of the warehousing 
companies to put in a Supply of 
implements and ship them ON its 
order, which to a certain extent 
removed this difficulty, but the te. 
sults of the campaign would haye 
been considerably greater had the 
‘oncern established a Canadian 
branch and handled its advertis. 
ing and selling from Montreal or 
Winnipeg. 

Another big advantage which 
comes from having a_ separate 
Canadian selling organization to 
handle this business is that it en- 
ables the advertiser to give a 
Canadian atmosphere to his pack- 
age and advertising. While there 
is no decided prejudice at present 
against the meritorious American 
product, it must be remembered 
that the ideals of the Canadian 
are a little different from the 
American’s. The Canadian consu- 
mer feels a natural favoritism for 
Canadian products, provided other 
things are equal. Nor is this fa- 
voritism diminishing. The con- 
stant agitation of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association for 
made-in-Canada_ goods is evi- 
denced by the Retail Hardware 
Association limiting the exhibits 
at its recent convention in Ot- 
tawa to Canadian-made products. 
Another instance of the growth 
of this feeling was seen at the 
Canada Industrial Exhibition in 
Toronto, where signs which read 
“Made in Canada” were displayed 
by all Canadian manufacturers. 


Was 


arranged 


GETTING THE FRENCH TRADE 


Another peculiarity of the Cana- 
dian market which the visitor to 


Toronto may overlook is_ the 
French population. In the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, for instance, fe- 
cent Government figures show 
that 80 per cent of the people are 
of French extraction and_ speak 
French. This French element 1s 
almost a third of the population 
of the whole Dominion, and to go 
after this business the same as one 
would go after orders in the 
West or in the English Province 
of Ontario would be commercial 
suicide. 
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I remember one American ad- 
yertiser who offered to give away 
full-sized samples without’ any 
cost to the recipient. He expected 
great results from such a liberal 
offer and got them except in Que- 
bec: Nothing doing there. He had 
overlooked the French-Canadian’s 
attitude toward any kind of adver- 
tising in English. You have to 
talk to these French-Canadians in 
French if you hope to get their 
good will and money. Advertis- 
ing to them in English would 
about parallel the action of an ad- 
yertiser who might send an Amer- 


Fe 


Everybodys Painting 
on the “24° 


but 
everybody will take a 





and span. We hav 
Martin-Senour’s"100°, Pure” Paint 
‘and all the other good Martin-Senour products for every kind 


y 
of Painting, Staining, Varnishing en Finishing thet you want 
to do on “the 24th.” 


oo eelrods 
the porches and fences—to make the whole place spic 
© 


Pay our Paint Department « visit and have 
and 


WOULD THE AVERAGE AMERICAN ADVER- 
TISER WITHOUT A CANADIAN MANAGER 
KNOW HOW TO CAPITALIZE A 
CANADIAN HOLIDAY? 


ican advertising matter printed in 


French. He might read French, 
but the message would lack the 
confidence-creating tone which na- 
tive English would have. 

To the advertising man familiar 
with Canadian conditions dealing 
with this French element is all in 
the day’s work. The French-Cana- 
dian can be reached with his own 
farm papers, his own newspapers, 
and his own magazines, all at 
slight cost. These publications 
get-close to him and hold his con- 
fidence to a most marked degree. 

I have watched a good many 
American concerns tackle Canada. 
Most of them succeeded but many 


of them did so at far too great a 
cost. For instance, there was one . 
concern which made a hardware 
specialty that sold to the best 
class of dealers in “the States.” 
Feeling that certain advantages 
would come from offering the 
Canadian trade a home-made 
product, it followed the plan of 
buying out an established Cana- 
dian plant and capitalizing its 
good will. 


WHERE POOR ADVICE PROVED COSTLY 


Unfortunately the manufacturer 
leaned too heavily on the advice 
of a Canadian advertising agency. 
Little effort was made by this 
agency entrusted with the task to 
look the field over carefully. A 
manufacturer was found who 
would sell out, the price was set- 
tled upon and the deal was closed. 
On paper it was a beautiful sound- 
ing proposition. The firm had sev- 
eral thousand dealers on the books 
and the sales records bore every 
indication that the house was in 
a prosperous condition. But the 
agency which handled the deal 
had not inquired into the class 
of dealers on the books. While 
the number of dealers was large, 
they were of a poorer class, a 
class which would be worthless in 
marketing a quality product such 
as the manufacturer had in mind. 
As a result he had to go out and 
build up a brand-new business, 
just as he would if he had started 
out under his own name in the 
first place. He paid a fancy price 
for a lot of good will and machin- 
ery which were of no use to him. 

But this is not the only pitfall 
in the way of the manufacturer 
dealing with an unreliable Cana- 
dian agency. Unless the agent or 
the man looking after one’s inter- 
ests is in sympathy with Cana- 
dian sentiment and has a thor- 
ough understanding of the Cana- 
dian temperament and the vast 
market it covers, his advice is of 
little use. Before laying any 
definite plans to enter Canada 
make sure that you have the right 
man on the advisory staff. 

Just another point about Cana- 
dian agency connections: if you 
are planning to send advertising 
material to dealers try to get your 
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Canadian agent to re-ship it for 
you if you are without a Cana- 
dian branch. I know of one big 
hardware house right now which 
is wasting hundreds of dollars 
because it has not taken advan- 
tage of this service which the 
good Canadian agency will render. 
It is all right to send your house- 
organs, electros and lantern-slides 
by mail when the dealer is on a 
border town or a port of entry, 
but I have known of cases where 
a dealer in the interior has made 
a special trip to the custom house, 
put up with its long waits and 
red-tape, only to find some good- 
for-nothing house-organ or elec- 
trotype the bottom of all his 
trouble. Imagine the feelings of 
a dealer in such a case. 


BUILDING A CANADIAN “NATIONAL” 
CAMPAIGN 


In choosing your Canadian 
agency it is also well to look for 
the one which has considerable 
prestige with the Canadian pub- 
lisher. One of the best-known 
Canadian agencies is almost un- 
heard of in “the States.” 

Just at present it is almost im- 
possible properly to cover Canada 
with any one class of mediums. 
I found, however, in my work 
with the Martin-Senour Company 
that we were able to map out a 
campaign in Canadian publications 
which made a very strong appeal 
to the dealer. We simply com- 
bined all the media. That is to 
say, we used all the farm papers, 
magazines and principal newspa- 
pers. By linking up all the ad- 
vertising with a careful duplica- 
tion of the essential features in 
the border designs I was able to 
make a combined impression of 
bigness on the dealer. 

The need of this treatment of 
advertising in Canadian publica- 
tions, for dealer effect, can be ap- 
preciated when it is remembered 
that no matter how much money 
is spent on a product in “the 
States,’ such advertising has lit- 
tle, if any, weight on the Cana- 
dian dealer. It must be backed 
by a generous campaign in his 
papers to arouse his interest, and 
back up your salesman’s promises 
so that it will “bring the buyers 
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into the store.” This is particular. 
ly true in selling in the interior. 

On the border and in the large 
centers, however, American maga- 
zines and publications are big 
sellers. So much so that I often 
wonder what American advertis- 
ers are thinking about when they 
pay out good money for this 
Canadian circulation and yet fail 
to make any visible effort to cash 
in on it. Many of those who have 
selling branches and distribution 
in Canada don’t seem to consider 
it necessary to say so in their ad- 
vertising. They are evidently sat- 
isfied that Canadian readers get 
the impression that it is an 
“American” article, made and sold 
only in “the States.” To give 
Canadian buyers to understand 
that the product advértised is one 
which they can get upon demand 
from their corner grocer, who for 
various reasons might not other- 
wise carry it, seems unnecessary, 
yet the addition of a line or two 
in the ad would turn the trick. 
Even more neglectful are those 
advertisers who have no selling 
organization in Canada, or who 
are not interested in Canadian 
business. Such advertisers are 
paying for Canadian circulation, 
yet they are making no effort to 
utilize it. Surely this is not good 
business. 


“Big Ben” People Put Out 
New Line 


The Western Clock Compants of La 
Salle, Ill., designer of the Big. Ben 
alarm clock, has placed on the market 
a line called Boyproof Watches. 

The new product sells to dealers at 
65 cents net in lots of one dozen. 

With each order for three dozen Boy- 
proof watches the Western Clock Com- 
yany gives dealers an oak display stand. 
tt also furnishes dealers with an eight 
color poster and electros for local news- 
paper advertising. The company also 
announces that it will furnish dealers 
with spare parts, such as hands, dials, 
bows, crowns, screws, etc., free, upon 
request of the dealer’s wholesaler. 


Pyrene Gets a New Advertising 
Man 

C. Louis Allen, formerly New York 

manager for the Service Recorder Com- 


pany, of Cleveland, has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 


automobile department of the Pyrene 
Mfg. Company (Pyrene fire extinguish- 
ers), New York. 
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When You Use the 











Simmons - Boardman 
Publications 


you are on the right track 


and headed the right way 
to reach railway officers who 
spend over $800,000,000 
yearly for railway sup- 
plies. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
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Every Tuesday 
Morning 


For 32 years LIFE has appeared promptly 
on schedule with its smiles and cheer. Thou- 
sands of readers anticipate its coming for in 
spite of its age every issue of LIFE is new and 
different. It carries the dignity of age and 
wisdom yet it brings the charm and freshness 
of youth. 

Look well to the permanency of the me- 
diums in which you make your advertising 
investment. 

Year after year LIFE goes on steady, sane, 
sure, along definite known lines. Its appear- 
ance each Tuesday morning is as assured as 
the coming of the week. 

Consider LIFE’S permanency, its snap and 
action; its sanity; its class of readers who have 
faith and an interest in the publication, and 
combine all this with the fact that its readers 
have the money to patronize almost every 
reasonable want, then make LIFE one of 
your mediums and you will closely approach 
100% advertising efficiency (so far as the 
reader is concerned). 

No wonder LIFE is a happy proposition. 








LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st Street, W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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International Aspects of 
Unfair Competition 





Fraudulent Advertising, _Price- 
Cutting and Bribery of Purchas- 
ing Agents Are Among the 
Subjects to Be Discussed at the 
Coming International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce in Paris 





FURTHER effort to secure 

international agreement upon 
various phases of unfair competi- 
tion is to be made at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, to be held in Paris, 
France, next month. The pro- 
gramme of the gathering will in- 
clude the problem of how to se- 
cure uniform legislation against 
untruthful and deceptive advertis- 
ing and the question of a manu- 
facturers’ right to fix resale prices, 
both of which are such prominent 
issues in the United States. 

These topics have already been 
outlined by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for the 
benefit of Bernard J. Shoninger, 
president of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris, who 
may be said to be the American 
representative on the permanent 
committee of the International 
Congress charged with the prepa- 
ration of a report on unfair and 
disloyal competition. 

The international aspect of un- 
fair competition has been attract- 
ing constantly increasing attention 
for some time. The Industrial 
Property Convention as amended 
at Washington in 1911 has impor- 
tant bearing upon it, particularly 
with reference to trade-marks and 
trade-names. The subject was also 
considered at the last International 
Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, but curiosity will be espe- 
cially keen as to what is done in 
this direction at the forthcoming 
gathering in Paris, because the 
French term which is the equiva- 
lent of our “unfair competition” 
covers a larger range than is con- 
veyed by the words in English. 
In French the expression refers 
not only to unlaw ful competition, 
in the primary sense, but to the 
imitation of trade-marks and 
other infringements of commer- 
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cial, industrial and artistic proper- 
ty; to the fraudulent use of names 
of origin and locality on merchan- 
dise, etc. 


TO THRESH OUT BRIBERY QUESTION 


One phase of this subject which 
will receive attention and in which 
Americans may be much interested 
has to do with the bribing of em- 
ployees, buyers and _ purchasing 
agents by means of secret commis- 
sions and otherwise. This insid- 
ious form of unfair competition is 
one which has received far greater 
attention in Europe than it has on 
this side of the Atlantic. To be 
sure, we have State laws against 
the corruption of employees in 
New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island, but in other States the 
remedy of a principal is confined 
to a civil action to charge his 
agent with secret commissions re- 
ceived; action against the — 
who corrupts his agent; and, 
proper cases, suits in equity for 
injunction. 

To what extent foreign business 
men are aroused on this subject 
may be surmised from a report 
which has been prepared for sub- 
mission to the Paris Congress by 
the German League Against Brib- 
ery. This report says in part: 
“One of the most serious evils in 
commerce is the. corruption or 
bribery that has appeared to a con- 
stantly increasing extent, particu- 
larly in countries with highly de- 
veloped commerce, and which has 
assumed such dimensions that an 
effective campaign against it is 
necessary. The evil is interna- 
tional. 

“The keenness of competition 
which has set in everywhere and 
which progressively develops has 
undoubtedly contributed to this 
state of affairs. A salesman hard 
pressed by competition is tempted 
no longer to restrict his competi- 
tion to the quality and price of his 
goods, but to adopt the underhand, 
unfair and deplorable means of 
bribery to gain or retain the busi- 
ness which some competitor is 
striving for, so that he may in this 
way easily defeat his opponent in 
the battle of competition. This 
course of procedure is by no 
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means limited to single cases, but 
is more widely extended than is 
generally assumed. In_ several 
countries and in several lines of 
business the system of bribery has 
become so widely spread that the 
statement has often been made 
that it is impossible to do business 
without bribery. !2xperience in a 
number of countries has shown 
that it is essential for a successful 
campaign against this evil that a 
special criminal law against cor- 
ruption should be brought into 
force.” 

A plan of American origin, per- 
tinent to this same general subject, 
which will be presented to the 
gathering in June will be that deal- 
ing on the subject of “Interna- 
tional Commercial Arbitration,” 
which will be submitted by the 
committee on arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. This plan 
provides for arbitration in the 
case of disputes in contracts be- 
tween manufacturers and mer- 
chants of different countries. Out 
of the informal and occasional ar- 
bitration of individual disputes be- 
tween business men there have 
sprung carefully organized sys- 
tems of mercantile arbitration un- 
der the auspices of chambers of 
commerce. The report of the 
New York committee develops 
what is claimed to be a still great- 
er conception, namely, the arbitra- 
tion of disputes between manu fac- 
turers and merchants living in dif- 
ferent countries in such a way 
that a decision rendered in one 
country would be accepted and up- 
held in another country. 


Stevens Bill Favored by 
Paint and O11 Interests 


T the spring meeting of the 


Cincinnati Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club held in that city 
a few evenings ago, the or- 
ganization expressed itself as be- 
ing unanimously in favor of the 
enactment of the Stevens price- 
maintenance bill, and of the iden- 
tical measure which has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. A num- 
ber of prominent manufacturers 
were represented, including the 
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National Lead Company, _ the 
American Linseed Company 

Ra : : Pany, the 
Glidden Varnish Company, Berry 
Brothers, The Acme Lead & 
Color Works, the Eagle White 
Lead Company, the Alabastine 
Company, the Archer-Daniels Lin- 
seed Company, the Charles Moser 
Company, the Ira D. Washburn 
Company, the R. J. Johnston 
Paint & Glass Co., and others, 
and the right of manufacturers 
of trade-marked and advertised 
goods to enter into contracts fix- 
ing the resale price of such com- 
modities was vigorously asserted 
by several speakers. 

The Ohio Valley Druggists’ As- 
sociation brought the matter be- 
fore the paint organization, urg- 
ing co-operation in the work of 
securing the passage of the meas- 
ures referred to, and the paint 
men, individually and collectively, 
will bring all possible pressure to 
bear for this purpose. 

R. W. Geer, Cincinnati repre- 
sentative of the Glidden Varnish 
Company, spoke emphatically in 
favor of the Stevens Bill, citing 
numerous instances of the bad ef- 
fect of price-cutting, including 
a case in an Ohio town where an 
advertised corset of merit was 
finally sold for five cents by one 
department store, whereupon an- 
other made the usual response by 
advertising that on a certain day 
and hour it would dump its stock 
into the street, which was actually 
done; the logical result being 
that that particular brand of 
goods was killed in that territory. 

Some misunderstanding of the 
purport of the bill was at first 
apparent, a few of the members 
among the retail trade being of 
the impression that its intention 
is to have the Government fix 
arbitrary and immutable prices 
for all kinds of goods. This not 
uncommon idea being dissipated, 
however, by the explanation that 
the bill simply legalizes contracts 
fixing re-sale prices, a unanimous 
vote in favor of the proposed 
legislation resulted. 


Christie Grant Company, Limited, 3 
the name of a_new mail-order house 
established in Winnipeg, and is said to 


be backed largely by Winnipeg capital. 
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The Street Car Rider Sits in the 
Car Opposite Your Card from 
Fifteen to Forty-five Minutes 


Your advertisement looks right down at the 
rider. It compels attention. In other mediums 
the reader has to seek the advertisement. In the 
street cars the advertisement finds the reader. 


Street car advertising is not overshadowed 
by larger advertisements, or lost among numerous 
competing advertisements. 

With such an enormous volume of advertising 
as there is today, these facts are more important 
to you now than ever before. You can verify them 
any day in any car—just watch the riders. 


There are many other just such interesting 
facts about street car advertising which we would 
like to tell you. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


_ CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. = <*Flatiron’’ Building Crocker Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Do something 


new, get new ideas, new treatments, 
new effects, along with illustra- 
tions that are well drawn, with the 
thought and the punch that will 
help you sell your merchandise— 











Write for our booklets and printed mat- 
ter containing the names of some of the 
largest national advertisers who use 
our service— 

IDEAS IN TYPEWRITTEN FORM 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO YOU 


Lf you will give us a statement of your require- 
ments we will be pleased to submit our ideas in 
typewritten form, without obligation on your 
part, or in sketch form at a nominal charge. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


CAdvertising Mlustrations 
Monroe Building GS 








CHICAGO 
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Story of Fierce Fight 
against Competition 


President Roberts, of the Gordon- 
Van Tine Co., Tells of Ruthless 
Tactics Employed against Him 
in Trying to Sell Lumber by 
Mail Nationally — Big Weekly 
Brought In 

CCORDING to revelations 
just made before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of 

Representatives, President E. C. 

Roberts and his associates in the 

Gordon-Van Tine Co., of Daven- 


. port, Ia. have had to fight open 


and hidden enemies over every 
inch of progress their house has 
made as a seller of lumber sup- 
plies by mail. 

The story has been piecing itself 
together bit by bit for the past 
two years. The struggle was on 
when, several years ago, the Gor- 
don-Van Tine Co. gave up trying 
to sell through dealers, because 
the “line yard” companies—in 
other words, the chain-store oper- 
ators—were in control. The only 
way out was by advertising in 
national mediums. But the line- 
yard companies, little fancying the 
high-and-dry position thus taken 
by the Gordon-Van Tine Co., con- 
ceived a plan for further action. 
A nationally circulated weekly be- 
came involved in the contention 
and its ringing declaration of 
principles, as filed at Washington 
as part of the testimony, made a 
deep impression. 

Readers of Printers’ INK who 
have followed the hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee 
may recall that on March 10 L. R. 
Putnam, of Fayetteville, Ark., a 
retail lumber dealer appearing as 
a witness before the committee, 
testified that he had protested to 
the publisher of a certain weekly 
magazine against the insertion of 
the Gordon-Van Tine advertising 
and gave the impression that pre- 
sumably as a result of such pro- 
tests the publisher had cut out 
the announcements of this mail- 
order house and turned down its 
advertising. President Roberts 
appeared in Washington to charge 
that a “wholly incorrect impres- 


sion” of the attitude of that pub- 
lisher toward his house was con- 
veyed by the retailer’s statement 
of the case. In support of his 
refutation, President Roberts filed 
with the committee copies of the 
letters sent by the publishing 
house to Mr. Putnam, the com- 
plaining retailer. The letters are 
interesting chapters in this story. 


PUBLISHER STATES HIS POLICY 


In the first letter, dated May 
14, 1912, and signed by the pub- 
lisher’s Western manager, it is 
stated: “In regard to the ques- 
tion of censorship of advertising 
copy, would say we believe, with- 
out fear of justifiable contradic- 
tion, that there is no publishing 
company which exerts a more 
rigid censorship of its advertis- 
ing than we do, nor one that is 
doing more to protect its readers 
from specious and _ fraudulent 
claims of mail-order advertising. 
However, we are only human, 
and it may be that sometimes mis- 
statements will creep into copy 
without our knowledge. Some of 
these statements involve teclinical 
information which is only known 
to people in the same line of busi- 
ness. We have also found that 
in most cases the people with 
whom we are doing business do 
not intentionally mean to deceive 
or exaggerate, and are usually 
amenable to any suggestions which 
we make that are prompted by a 
spirit of fairness to all parties 
concerned. We are not aware 
that there is any legitimate objec- 
tion to the fact that some of the 
goods sold by the Gordon-Van 
Tine Co. are stock goods any more 
than there would be to such goods 
being sold by a retail dealer. I 
do not understand that they claim 
that all their goods are made to 
order, or even a large part of 
them. If there is any specific 
statement in their copy to which 
legitimate exception can be taken 
we will always be glad to have 
you call our attention to it, and 
see that it is eliminated if the 
claim is well founded.” 

This Western manager wrote 
a second letter in response to a 
further protest from dealer Put- 
nam, and in this second letter 
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said: “You are mistaken in say- 
ing that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
is the only mail-order advertiser 
appearing in our paper. As a 
matter of fact, we carry quite a 
few mail-order accounts, although 
in the aggregate they represent 
only a very small portion of the 
total volume of our business. We 
could not exclude the Gordon-Van 
Tine advertising on the basis that 
it is a mail-order proposition, as 
mail-order advertising has its le- 
gitimate side quite as much as 
any other class of business. 
EVIDENCE IN COMPANY'S FAVOR 
“We have had a great deal of 
correspondence with these people 
in reference to their advertising, 
and they have practically followed 
every suggestion we have made 
to them. In fact, I think you will 
find that in their advertising they 
have modified their claim to save 
the consumer from 25 to 50 per 
cent, and they have cut out every- 
thing that reflects directly or in- 
directly on the retailer; so that 
their proposition resolves itself to 
a case of ordinary competition. 
“The simple fact is, as we un- 
derstand it, that Gordon-Van Tine 
guarantee all of their products 
to be exactly as represented or 
they will refund the money to 
any dissatisfied customer. This 
is about all that we can expect 
any advertiser to do. We have 
never had a complaint that they 
have failed to do this, and if we 
should have such a complaint we 
would require them to make good 
on the proposition or we would 
be compelled to refuse their ad- 
vertising in the future. The only 
complaints we have received are 
from dealers. We have always 
carefully considered these com- 
plaints and when suggestions have 
been made which have required 
modification in the Gordon-Van 
Tine advertising, and we have 
insisted on such changes, they 
have always been followed. We 
see no way in which the consumer 
can possibly be wronged or de- 
ceived in dealing with this house, 
and hardly feel justified under the 
circumstances in refusing their 
advertising on the facts sub- 
mitted.” 
Here the matter seemingly rest- 
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ed, in so far as the correspond- 
ence submitted to Congress shows, 
until this year, when the map. 
ager of the Northwest Arkansas 
Lumber Company returned to the 
attack. 

In response to Mr. Putnam’s let. 
ter reopening the subject, the pub. 
lisher’s Western manager wrote, 
under date of January 30, 1914 
in part, as follows: “Neither 
your correspondence with us dur- 
ing April and May, 1912, nor that 
received from a number of other 
lumber dealers about the same 
time, of similar tenor and effect, 
had anything to do with our at- 
titude toward the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company. Our position to- 
ward that company is the same 
now as it was before, and we 
continue to execute their adver- 
tising on the same basis as that 
of every advertiser in our publi- 
cations. While we are always 
glad to give careful consideration 
to every sincere and reasonable 
suggestion from our readers, any 
attempt at concerted action, for 
selfish reasons, to discredit an ad- 
vertiser must necessarily defeat 
itself.” 

A STORY OF FIERCE COMPETITION 

President Roberts, of the Gor- 
don-Van Tine Company, outlined 
the history of his concern for the 
benefit of the Congressmen, and 
told at length of some of the 
fiercest competition to which a 
mail-order house has ever been 
subjected at the hands of organ- 
ized retailers, 

He said in part: ‘About eight 
years ago we ceased selling to 
retail lumber dealers and began 
selling direct to the consumer 
through the media of advertising 
and catalogues. It has proven very 
successful. Our decision to sell 
direct came about because mar- 
keting our goods through retail 
lumber dealers became unproht- 
able. The retail lumber business 
throughout the Middle West was 
controlled by great ‘line yard 
companies, each company owning 
a large number of retail yards, 
reaching as high, in some in- 
stances, as 100 yards to one firm. 
A manufacturer who sold to any 
person not a retail lumber dealer 
was blacklisted by the retail lum- 
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OMAN’S WORLD was 

the first magazine to 

enroll as a member of the Ad- 
vertising Audit Association 
and Bureau of Verified Circu- 


lations. 


There is no fact in regard to 
WOMAN’S WORLD ecirculation— 
that we know or can find out for you 
—that we are not glad to tell you. 


WALTER W. MANNING 


Advertising Director 


WoOMAN’S WORLD 
Chicago 

































































































































































































































































bermen’s associations. His offense 
was overlooked provided he sent 
to the retail lumberman nearest by 
a sum equal to 10 per cent of 
the sale. This system became 
more intolerable each year, and 
manufacturers chafed under the 
yoke of the retailers’ combines, 
but no manufacturer seemed to 
dare fight it. The system was 
the more galling because a large 
percentage of retailers made it a 
practice to purchase from us and 
other firms like us No. 2 grade 
doors and sell them to their cus- 
tomers for No. 1 grade. I have 
personally seen hundreds of let- 
ters from retail lumbermen order- 
ing such second-grade materials 
and asking us to brand them No. 
1 grade, which I can emphatically 
say we never did. After we start- 
ed selling direct to the consumer, 
we wondered why there was_such 
a big increase in the proportion 
of orders for No. 1 material. 
There was not any change in the 
proportion demanded by the pub- 
lic, but the explanation was that 
we were getting our orders direct 
from the public. 

“I have refused orders, when I 
was traveling on the road, from 
retail lumber dealers for the sim- 
ple reason that my firm would not 
misbrand goods. This was one 
of the things that drove us to 
selling direct to the consumer. 
For eight years we have been sub- 
jected to a most grilling perse- 
cution. Logically seeing if we 
were successful others would fol- 
low suit, the campaign waged 
against us has been almost fanat- 
ical in its intensity. A ‘little black 
book’ was published by the retail 
lumber associations informing and 
instructing retail lumbermen how 
to proceed to ‘collect information’ 
about us and our prices.” 


“BLEEDING” HIS SUPPLY OF CATA- 


LOGUES 


Mr. Roberts read copious ex- 
tracts from this book and advice 
given affords an interesting in- 
sight into certain methods of 
meeting mail-order competition. 
For instance, one bit of advice 
to retailers is as follows: ‘Se- 
cure from Gordon-Van Tine & 
Co. at least two catalogues per 
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week, using your name and also 
that of other members of your 
family, employees, friendly con. 
tractors and merchants, with their 
permission, but never use a fic. 
titious name. By using care, 
each name will, answer for fiye 
communications.” 

Explaining how this scheme 
worked out, Mr. Roberts said: 
“Every association member was 
urged to write or send for qa copy 
of our expensive catalogue, not 
with the intention of buying, but 
to cost us expense. The cata- 
logues cost us about 25 cents each. 
We have received as many ag 25 
requests from one town in one 
day in the same handwriting, 
signed by seemingly different per- 
sons, asking for our catalogue. 
The practice became so wide- 
spread that they ran our mail up 
to 5,000 letters per day from a 
normal mail of 500 or 600 let- 
ters a day. You can easily see 
how this would soon wreck our 
business. One large firm, owning 
a great many yards, offered a 
prize of $100 to the retail yard 
manager who would collect the 
greatest number of Gordon-Van 
Tine catalogue covers. One deal- 
er was said to have 600.” 

Another bit of advice to the 
retailers was as follows: “Send 
in One or two small orders dur- 
ing the season for two reasons: 
First, so as to have a sample of 
their goods to show your cus- 
tomers. Second, so as to keep a 
name on their buyers’ list to which 
they send all of their ‘good 
things.’ Also send an order oc- 
casionally without the money to 
see if they stick to the cash basis. 
Make a practice of visiting the 
depots each day to see if any 
shipments arrive from catalogue- 
houses. The recipient of the goods 
should be seen and have demon- 
strated to him that the local deal- 
er would have sold him the goods, 
and will in future sell him on 
the same terms as the catalogue- 
house.” 


COMPILED LISTS OF HIS CUSTOMERS 


Explaining the workings of this 
latter system, Mr. Roberts said: 
“Spies were hired and put into 

(Continued on page 57) 



































METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














May 13th, 1914. 






Dear Mr. Thorsen:- ] 


As you know we have decided to 
appropriate $100,000 to be spent 
in newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising as part of the Fall 
circulation campaign of the Metro- 
politan Magazine. 


We are satisfied ourselves 
that the Metropolitan has set a 
new standard in the magazine 
field. During the past year it 
has made gains in revenue un- 
equaled by any other magazine. 
During a period of severe business 
depression it has made more than 
a hundred per cent advance over 
last year's figures, a progress 
which would have been remarkable 
in boom times. We promised two 
years ago to make the Metropoli- 
tan the very best magazine in the 
country and we have let no ob- 
stacle stand in the way of this 
result. And by "best" we mean 
best from every point of view.., 
We have given superior quality 
because we get first choice of 
the work of the best writers and 
we have sacrificed none of the 
human interest that is necessary 
for the success of a fifteen-cent 
magazine. 



















































But it takes time to get the 
great public to recognize even 
the best. And advertising saves 
time. During the last six months 
we spent a limited amount on ad- 
vertising with the result that 
our news-stand sale has gone up 
a hundred per cent. This increase 
was achieved in the face of de- 
termined opposition of the news- 
dealers to a large-sized general 
magazine which requires more space 
for display; and it was accom- 
panied by none of the flashy sen- 
sations that have usually been 
the cause of big news-stand in- 
creases of the past. 


During the coming season we 
shall increase our advertising 
appropriation to $100,000 because 
we know that advertising pays 
when it is backed by quality. I 
shall be able in August to an- 
nounce a list of editorial fea- 
tures which will show you that 
this unprecedented advertising is 
only a natural proportion of the 
expenditure which is necessary to 
build up "The Livest Magazine in 
America." 


ae | 





Yours very truly, 


Editor. 








J. Mitchel Thorsen, 
Advertising Manager, 
Metropolitan Magazine, 


New York. wana 












































































































































the freight depots of Davenport. 
la, and made lists of our cus- 
tomers’ names. A retail lumber 
dealer would receive from asso- 
ciation headquarters a card read- 
ing something like this: ‘The 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. has made 
ashipment to John Smith of your 
town. Weli, John Smith may be 
4 farmer who lives five miles out 
from town. It has been known 
that a retail dealer would drive 
out in a case like that to see Mr. 
Smith, and, after greeting him, 
would say: ‘Well, I see you have 
been buying some goods from 
Gordon-Van Tine Co.” ‘Well, 
maybe I have. Why? I have a 
right to buy where I want to.’ 
The dealer would say: ‘I am 
just checking things up through 
the county. I get a secret com- 
mission of 10 per cent for all 
sales they make in this county, 
and I want to put it down.’ That 
was false, absolutely, of course, 
but it poisoned the farmer’s mind. 
‘Oh, he said, ‘do those rascals 
give a commission to anybody?’ 

“That gave us a great deal of 
trouble. We sent out-a circular 
in regard to that matter, stating 
that any such statement was false; 
that we gave no secret rake-offs 
to anybody. Every conceivable 
attempt was made to cut off our 
supply of raw material. 

“Had we not discovered ways 
and means of circumventing these 
nefarious schemes and combating 
these frightful inroads on our 
expenses, it would have gone very 
hard with us, and probably made 
it impossible for us to continue 
doing business. We have man- 
aged, however, to survive and 
succeed, partly by our own in- 
genuity and partly by tlie co-oper- 
ation of publishers. Another fac- 
tor not to be disregarded was the 
large number of ‘conscience let- 
ters’ we received from members 
of the lumber associations who 
could not in honor carry out their 
instructions to harass us, and who 
thousht it a more manly course 
to inform us of the inside work- 
ings of the association against us. 
It is partly due to the good Amer- 
ican conscience that we are suc- 
vag and are doing business to- 
day.” 
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In answer to questions, Presi- 
dent Roberts stated that his firm 
is spending from $40,000 to $50,- 
000 a year in advertising and is 
doing a gross business of about 
$1,500,000 per year. He explained 
the adoption of the name of the 
mail-order firm as follows: “From 
1865 to 1906 we did business un- 
der the name of the U. N. Roberts 
Co. When we decided to cut 
loose and sell to the consumer di- 
rect we knew there would be trou- 
ble ahead and so we decided to 
start out by organizing another firm 
under another name, and if the 
business was unsuccessful we 
would drop it and go on in the 
old way and do business under 
the old name. We made up a 
name by using the middle name 
of my brother, which was Gor- 
don, and the middle name of my 
other partner, which was Van 
Tine, thinking we would start in 
that way and then after a while 
drop the new name and go ahead 
and do business as we had done 
it for years. But we were suc- 
cessful in the new move, and very 
soon the name of Gordon-Van 
Tine began to have a tremendous 
trade value; and so we could not 
drop it.” 

“In view of our experiences,” 
said Mr. Roberts, “nothing would 
please us more than some method 
of Government censorship of ad- 
vertising, if the same could be 
made practical and workable. We 
have nothing to fear, but every- 
thing to gain, from such a cen- 
sorship. There are firms engaged 
in every line of business whose 
advertising is untruthful and un- 
ethical; and nothing wouid please 
us more than to see it eliminated 
from the mails. Whether this can 
be done in a practical manner or 
not without becoming an abuse in 
itself is something for our law- 
makers to decide.” 





Margaret E. Burlingame, of De- 
troit, a local campaign specialist, has 
been retained as advertising counsel by 
the United States Radiator Corporation, 
Detroit. 





George A. Murphy, formerly general 
manager of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
News, has opened an advertising agency 
in Grand Rapids. 
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Newspaper Criticises Its 
Own Advertiser 
A! ECENT issue of the Los 

Angeles, Cal., Record (daily) 
contained an advertisement along- 
side of which was run a double- 
column editorial comment calling 
the advertisement in so many 
words “a plain lie.’ The ad in 
question was one of a series pre- 
pared for the Los Angeles power 
companies, arguing against a pro- 
posed bond issue for the pur- 
pose of building a municipal 
power-house. This power-house 
would enter into direct competi- 
tion with the present private com- 
panies, which have been cam- 
paigning heavily against the prop- 
osition, using space in several 
Los Angeles dailies in which to 
argue their side of the case. The 
Record has supported the bond 











Power Bonds 
Proven Unnecessary 
People Get Cheap Electricity 


‘The city has cut the new electric rate to She per kilowatt hou. This is 
Stevi 10 the poople i their elciric tle of mare than $250(00 
ayer 

be the the electric rates have been reduced trom 11 cents 
Pee OS ee now. Tens scan exatly conta 

Ce TRAE aes OF ONE Ta crest — 
trom $7100 w $3R982000 sow. Taxes have of course kept 
with thes crease. 

‘These facts show thot the power bonds te not needed in gre to rethce 
Tighting rates and that additonal bone. will mean we 
; cr the Ponca of wheat 

ton of 
fm fund by the State Headroad Communion etry the lease of 
tha power or by, cooperation with the 

‘Then uae thas money w recur your taxes, 


Remember that you {ace a band election of $4/600,000 for achools May 14 








ARROW 


HEADS EDITORIAL 
THE AD 


COMMENT ON 


issue and the idea of a munici- 
pal power-house, but accepted the 
ad, running its editorial comment 
next to it. A heavy black arrow 
pointing toward the ad was the 
only headline over the editorial 
matter. The paper's copy de- 
clared that the ad drew: unwar- 
ranted conclusions, that its tone 
was not consistent with former 
actions of the companies, etc. 
That the power companies ex- 
pected some sort of rebuttal by 
the paper is shown by a statement 
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in the copy: “We are spending 
good money to place these facts 
before Record readers, for with 
the news columns of this paper 
closed against us this is the only 
means we have of presenting 
them. They will doubtless be at- 
tacked in the news columns of 
this paper. However, they speak 
for themselves.” The ad is 
signed “Power Bond Committee,” 
though previous ads in the same 
campaign carried the names of 
the companies concerned. 
Something has been said in 
Printers’ Ink about unfair edi- 
torial competition with advertise- 
ments. This instance will doubt- 
less cause considerable debate 
among advertising men. 


Drysdale and Anderson Speak 
at Detroit 


The regular “Target Talk” of the Ad 
craft Club, of Detroit, was addressed 
May 14 by K. P. Drysdale, advertising 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, and Lee Anderson, advertis- 


ing manager of the Chalmers Motor 
Company. 
Mr. Drysdale’s subject, ‘“Mediums,” 


was illustrated with stereopticon views. 
One of his interesting points was a 
method of testing out by means of re- 
turn postal cards the circulation of 
newspapers in any State, particularly 
with respect to automobile owners, 

r. Anderson spoke on “Direct Ad- 
vertising I Have Met.”’ 


Waltham Advertises Auto 
Clocks 


The Waltham Watch Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., has commenced the 
manufacture of a line of automobile 
clocks and watches as companions to its 
staple line of Waltham “Riverside” 
watches. The company has started to 
advertise the new line in big space. It 
introduces its latest product, briefly, as 
follows: “At last a tymepiece worthy of 
cars of the highest grade!” 


Buckman Goes with Moving- 
Picture Journals 


B. E. Buckman, former advertising 
manager of Home Life Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, became associated on 
May 15 with the Cloud Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, publisher of Photoplay 
Magazine and the Movie Pictorial. Mr. 
Buckman’s headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago. 





Charlotte Newspaper Merger 


The Charlotte, N. C., News has taken 
over the Chronicle of the same city, 
making the consolidation the only even- 
ing paper. in the city. 
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The readers of THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE look 
upon that paper as their one best medium of intercommunica- 
tion. The heart of American agriculture lies in the cornbelt 
states of the Middle West, and THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE shows a distribution and sweep of circulation 
among the best farmers throughout that territory not 
exceeded by any other paper published. 


Please give us an opportunity to convince you as to 
the foregoing. Permit us to send you a recent issue 


of THE GAZETTE at our expense. Address 


The Breeder’s Gazette “cite. 


GFX) 





OR 
Goren W. Hersert, Inc. 
Advertising Building 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





OR 
Wattacr C, RicHarpson, Inc. 
Park r 


NEW YORK CITY 
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| Build Bi 
|| Stockmen Build Big | 
: Red Barns 
' There’s a reason. 
: They require good shelter for 
| their animals. 
: They require silos and storage for 
3 the big crops grown for feeding 
purposes. 
They have the necessary money 
or bank credit. 
They are good providers. 
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Just Suppose You Have Decided to 





Use Poster Advertising— 





and you write us direct or one of our nine branch 
offices, telling of your intention. At that moment our 


entire organization enters your employ. 





BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Marbridge Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1248 Otis Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
802 Chestnut Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1044 Marine Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
519-20 Murray Bldg. 











@, Your selling proposition is in- 
vestigated—the market and de- 
mand for the article or product 
to be advertised is analyzed and 
distribution and selling appeal 
studied. The cities to be posted 
are scrutinized, and the popula- 
tion, class and character, as well 
as industrial activity and local 
conditions carefully gone into. 


@ Then the length of the cam- 
paign is determined, its policy 
decided, the season to launch it 
selected, the cost of it figured, 
selling plans and auxiliary pub- 
licity devised and suggested, 
sketches prepared and copy 
written. When all this is com- 
pleted, presented and receives 
final endorsement — when the 
campaign begins, the work and 
service of our organization be- 
comes most valuable. 


@ For the real work, or service 
which our organization offers 
the advertiser who decides to 


use the poster medium, begins when the campaign be- 
gins. We can tell you more about this work if you will 
write us or, better still, we will, if you prefer, send a 


man to see you. 


IVAN B. 


NORDHEM Co. 


Poster Advertising 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BESSEMER BLDG. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 










































~How Manufacturers Re- 
gard Private Brands 





There Is Much Evidence That 
They Are More Willing to 
Make Them Than Is Generally 
Believed—Policy as a Rule to 
Give Less Care to Them Than 
to Marked Brands 





HE manufacturer of the 

Shredwood porch curtain, Ju- 
lius Garst, of Worcester, Mass., is 
as keen as any manufacturer for 
price-maintenance legislation that 
will enable him to fix the resale 
price on that particular trade- 
marked article. But he says that 
he is perfectly willing that retail- 
ers shall sell that shade at any old 
price they choose if they will re- 
move the name “Shredwood” and 
not advertise the curtain, when 
offered at a lower price, as a 
Shredwood curtain. 

“All I ask,” said Mr. Garst in 
discussing the subject at the re- 
cent Congressional hearing, “is 
that the retailer shall not adver- 
tise, at a cut price, the Shredwood 
curtain. He can advertise it in 
the paper as ‘Jones’ curtain,’ or the 
‘A. B. C. curtain’; that does me no 
harm. But when he sells the 
Shredwood curtain at half price 
there will be a dozen other deal- 
ers who will not want to handle 
the Shredwood line. It is not a 
question of the goods—I am per- 
fectly willing that the goods shall 
be sold at any price; but I do not 
want the abuse of my name to my 
disadvantage. I do not want that 
name exploited in a way which 
will alienate others, or take away 
the incentive from hundreds of 
others to handle my goods.” 

On the face of it this statement 
by Mr. Garst might not appear to 
have any direct connection with 
the growing problem of the pri- 
vate brand, but when one reads 
between the lines there is dis- 
closed an attitude on this broad 
question that is shared, appar- 
ently, by a considerable number 
of manufacturers. Unquestion- 
ably there is no problem of distri- 
bution now confronting manufac- 
turers that, with the possible 
exception of chain-store develop- 
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ment, demands more careful con- 
sideration than this private-brand 
proposition. It is an issue that is 
being put squarely up to every 
manufacturer except those of lim- 
ited output selling direct to the 
consumer, 

The spread of the demand on 
the part of retailers and distribu- 
tors for private brands has been 
proportionate to the growth of 
the department store and the mod- 
ern mail-order or catalogue house. 
And yet, as the situation is work- 
ing out, the demand is by no 
means confined to these channels, 
as it was supposed at the outset 
that it would be. The specialty 
store and the exclusive shop on 
the side street are now quite as 
insistent as the department stores 
for private brands, and there is a 
tendency even on the part of 
lesser retailers to follow in the 
same path. This is doubtless due 
in no small degree to the publicity 
which has been given to the tre- 
mendous valuations now placed 
upon nationally advertised trade- 
marks—“Uneeda” and “Kodak” 
rated, in popular estimate, as worth 
more than one million dollars a 
letter, and “Bull Durham,” which, 
as Mr. Duke once told the U. S. 
Commissioner of Corporations, is 
worth anywhere from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 or possibly $20,000,- 
000. Beset by chain-stdres and 
other new competitive factors, it 
is not strange that the small mer- 
chant, dazzled by the asset of an 
established trade-mark, becomes 
obsessed with the idea that out- 
right ownership in such trade 
names will give him the best of 
bulwarks against business rivals. 

To the manufacturer, however, 
there are presented other horns 
of this private-brand dilemma 
than that involved in the increas- 
ing insistence of the retailers. 
Maybe factory output—especially 
in the case of a commodity the 
demand for which fluctuates with 
fashions or the seasons—can be 
fully taken care of only by putting 
out a portion of the goods by the 
private-brand route. Or the con- 
sideration of keeping a factory in 
contintious operation, and thus 
holding the services of a force of 
experienced workers, may counsel 
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acquiescence to private-brand de- 
mands, even though instinct be 
against it. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD MAIL-ORDER 
HOUSES 


Finally there is the bludgeon of 
the mail-order houses. A number 
of prominent manufacturers, testi- 
fying this year before Congres- 
sional committees in Washington, 
have frankly admitted that they 
would prefer not to sell any por- 
tion of their output (unmarked 
or under private brand) to the 
mail-order houses, but have been 
impelled to do so by the fear that 
a refusal would simply result in 
the mail-order house establishing 
a factory of its own, and thereby 
cutting in on the manufacturer’s 
market more seriously than if he 
indirectly controlled the supply of 
the mail-order house. In other 
words, such a manufacturer has 
simply gone on the theory that all 
business is a compromise and that 
he might as well have the money 
(even at a decreased percentage 
of profit) as to let somebody else 
have it. 

This mail-order angle of the 
private-brand problem is, in the 
estimation of many a manufactur- 
er, perhaps the most formidable. 
Mr. Garst, the maker of Shred- 
wood curtains, who has just been 
quoted, * voiced the sentiment 
of many manufacturers on this 
score when he said: “It has 
been suggested to me that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. or Montgomery 
Ward & Co. would take my entire 
output. If the mail-order house 
would continue in business for- 
ever and take the entire output at 
my price that might be very well. 
But let us assume that it finds 
this year that it is a very good 
thing, and next vear the mail- 
order house finds that somebody 
would make the goods cheaper, 
and to that end reduce quality. 
That might put me out of busi- 
ness. I have always acted on the 
belief that it is an advantage to 
both producers and consumers to 
have many distributing agencies. 
I think there is more probability 
of a business being long-continued 
if many jobbers and retailers. co- 
operate with a given manufacturer 


than to have the entire output go 
through one mail-order house. A 
change in the personnel of one 
house may be more disturbing 
than a few annual changes in 
many concerns.” 

Here, then, you have the creed 
of the manufacturer who has no 
objection to putting out private- 
brand goods, but who maintains 
his own trade-marked, advertised 
brand as an anchor to windward. 
Set over against this is the atti- 
tude of manufacturers who devote 
themselves exclusively to the pro- 
duction cu. private-brand goods— 
for instance, certain large collar 
manufacturers who produce 
standard styles of collars, but 
stock them unmarked, ready at a 
moment’s notice to be stamped 
with any desired brand-names, 


EVIDENCE OF NEW TACTICS 


Just here it may be noted that 
the past year or two has disclosed 
a rather interesting new tendency 
in the business tactics of some of 
the firms that devote all their en- 
ergies to the production of pri- 
vate-brand goods. Some of the 
manufacturers in this field have 
long chafed under the disadvan- 
tages of a system which burdened 
them with the production of an 
infinite number of different private 
brands for as many different cus- 
tomers, involving the necessity of 
carrying a wide range of distinc- 
tive labels, tabs, markers, wrap- 
pers, boxes or containers and even 
advertising matter. They longed 
for a condition wherein the pri- 
vate brand might be “standard- 
ized” if this term may be used—a 
scheme whereby the multiplicity 
of individual trade. names might 
give way to one general name 
which would yet serve the pur- 
pose of any retailer who did not 
actually demand the appearance of 
his own firm-name on the private- 
brand goods. 

This has now been worked out 
in certain fields, notably in the 
case of hosiery. The emancipated 
manufacturer puts out a “Guaran- 
teed” or a “Warranted” sock 
which is supposed to enable a de- 
partment store to meet the com- 
petition of the’ “Holeproof” or 
(Continued on page 67) 
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“The net cash we get per sub- 
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scription, after deducting the 
cost of selling, is unusually high 
—33c. or more in the majority of 


cases.” 


This statement in our fact 
book, “ToDAY’s of Today,” 
caused surprise to many ad- 
vertising men. The more 
they knew about circulation 
methods—without knowing 
specifically TODAY’S methods 
—the more surprised they 
were. 





That the above statement is 
literally true is an easy mat- 
ter to demonstrate to any 
one sufficiently interested to 
inquire. 

How so much has been 
accomplished is interesting. 
Here are a few of the 
reasons : 


1.A magazine editorially 
constructed to be a big 50c 
worth, and so recognized by 
discriminating women. 


l2 day: 
Magazine ay’s 


46r Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


2. Asubscription price of 50c 
a year rigidly maintained. 





3. Liberal publicity and cir- 
cularizing to back up our 
subscriber agents,—a maxi- 
mum number of prospective 
subscribers reached and a 
minimum of forcing. 


Mr. Henry L. Vonderlieth, 
Circulation Manager | of 
TODAY’S has spent over ten 
years learning how to get 
this “high net” and _ will 
gladly discuss circulation 
methods and results with any 
advertising man. Make the 
appointment. 


Circulation guarantee 8o00,- 
000 net average, 95% paid, or 
rebate pro rata. 


Advertising Manager 
* * * 
Western Office: 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 
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HE SELECTION of advertising mediums for summer 
isa more critical problem than for other seasons. 


THE PAYING qualities of the various publications dif- 
* fer more widely in summer than at other seasons. 


you DON’T KNOW the possible profit in summer 
advertising unless you have tried COMFORT. 


Long experience proves that ads that are not 
unseasonable will pay handsomely in 


_ JULY COMFORT 


HERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS: One is that 

over 80% of our million and a quarter subscribers 

are prosperous denizens of the farms and small 
towns, and in their comfortable homes do not suffer 
- the hot-weather discomforts and distractions that harass 
the city populace. 


Low Summer Rates 20% 
Under Regular Card Rates 


are no small inducement to mail-order and general ad- 
vertisers to use liberal spaces in July COMFORT. 


July forms close June 10. 
Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE  - Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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. ° Boston Post’s 
Record- Breaking Month 


In April the Boston Post carried a total of 675, 
608 lines of Display Advertising, attaining a greater 
total of Display Advertising than was ever carried 

















in one month by any Boston newspaper, and estab- 
lishing a new record of 180,977 lines lead over the 
paper in second place. 
























For the first four months of 1914 the Post led 
the Boston field with 2,237,268 lines of Display 
Advertising, a gain of 175,038 over the correspond- 
ing months of 1913. 




















For the same period each of 
the other three papers having 
daily and Sunday editions showed 
a loss, aggregating 145,959 lines. 


The Post Gained What the 
Others Lost—and Then Some! 












April Average Circulation 
Boston Daily Post Boston Sunday Post 


446,370 330,294 


Gain of 27,175 Copies Per Day Over April, 1913 | Gain of 14,863 Copies Per Sunday Over April, 1913 


The above are Total Circulation Figures. It is impossible for The Boston Post 
to state precisely Net Paid Circulation until several months after publication as 
limited amount of returns are allowed. Unsold circulation averages about 10%. 


astern Representatives : 


East Western Representatives : 
Kelly-Smith Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 


C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Building, Chicago 
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“Interwoven,” and yet, so long as 
the manufacturer is content to 
sell only one firm in a city or re- 
tail district, retailers appear quite 
as well content as though the 
goods bore a name of their own 
creation. In this case a worth- 
while saving has been effected for 
the manufacturer merely in the 
expense of printing the strips of 
coupons which are enclosed with 
each box of hosiery, and which 
must be rubber-stamp-dated by 
the retailer at the time of sale. 

A manufacturer, who is any- 
thing of a judge of human nature, 
may find his attitude as to the 
production of unnamed or private- 
brand goods influenced to a cer- 
tain extent by a realization of 
certain more or less inexplainable 
trade tendencies. Evidence, oft 
repeated in the cases of goods 
widely divergent in character, goes 
to prove that the advertising of a 
novelty which makes its appear- 
ance in what we will call a virgin 
field is bound to create a market 
not only for the exploited article, 
presuming that it has merit and 
supplies a popular want, but also 
for a competing article. If the 
pioneer article in the field is of- 
fered at a high price there is im- 


. mediately created a market for 


similar articles of less cost, as has 
been so strikingly evidenced in 
the case of safety razors. But 
even if the price element does not 
enter in there is almost invariably 
a sale for a rival article which re- 
lies for its distinction principally 
upon differences of style, orna- 
mentation or other non-essentials. 


1S THE P. B. AS GOOD? 


There is a growing sentiment 
among business men to the effect 
that the manufacturer who does 
not recognize this tendency on the 
part of the consuming public and 
fails to take steps to clean up the 
entire market is guilty of absolute 
neglect of opportunities. A point 
upon which manufacturers differ, 
however, is whether it is the part 
of wisdom for a manufacturer, 
who has established a_ trade- 
marked and widely advertised 
Product, to put out the alternative 
line under his own name. The 
Practices of shrewd, successful 
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manufacturers can be cited in sup- 
port of either contention. Take, 
for example, the case of the talk- 
ing machine. The Victrola and 
the Grafonola won their first 
great popularity on the basis of an 
invariable $200 retail price, but ul- 
timately the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company and the Columbia 
Graphophone Company were will- 
ing to capitalize the prestige of 
these instruments and even extend 
the use of the names to a line of 
instruments ranging down to $15 
in price. And in this instance, 
thanks to patent protection, there 
did not even obtain that argu- 
ment so often advanced, that if 
the manufacturer of high-priced 
goods does not get the business 
that awaits in the “cheap market” 
somebody else will. 

A more recent illustration is 
found in an innovation on the 
part of the Folmer & Schwing 
Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. This firm manufactures 
cameras de luxe for the special- 
ist and the well-to-do amateur 
under the name of The Graflex. 
The line of these cameras, upon 
which a reputation has been won, 
ranges in price from $75 to $160, 
and these prices have obtained 
since the cameras were first placed 
on the market some six or seven 
years ago. Yet we find the com- 
pany in the spring of 1914 adding 
to this established line a new 
model, to be sold under the same 
family name at a price of $35. 
On this selfsame question of 
straddling the market other manu- 
facturers such as Robert H. Inger- 
soll & Bro. take an opposite posi- 
tion. The last-mentioned firm 
says that the competitive low- 
price watches which it puts out 
are not as good watches and can- 
not be guaranteed as can Ingersoll 
watches, and consequently it will 
not allow its name to be attached 
to the cheaper article. 

The attitude of a manufacturer 
on the question of private brands 
is likely to reflect the. conditions 
that obtain in his particular field. 
In the automobile business it is 
inconceivable that, barring the de- 
mands of two or three large cata- 
logue houses, there should be any 
call for goods under private 
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brand. On the other hand, the 
cigar business is a hotbed for pri- 
vate brands and a large proportion 
of the shoe business of the coun- 
try is on the private-brand basis, 
and this despite the steady ad- 
vance made by the Regal, Walk- 
Over, Sorosis, Douglas and other 
nationally advertised shoes. There 
is obviously pressure in the pri- 
vate-brand demand when a shoe 
manufacturer in so strong a strat- 
egic position as Mr. Burt will yield 
to it. He has a chain of stores of 
his own extending across the con- 
tinent, and he could doubtless, if 
he chose, force the sale of his out- 
put under his own name, but in- 
stead he recognizes the strong 
preference of many dealers for 
shoes that can be sold under a 
private brand. So Mr. Burt goes 
on the even tenor of his way, ad- 
vertising nationally his  trade- 
marked shoes and letting the re- 
tailer in on this advertising, if the 
latter can see things that way, but 
accepting without protest orders 
for shoes to be made up under a 
merchant’s name or with the name 
of the local retailer appearing 
jointly with the name of Burt on 
the labels. 

Fear on the part of some manu- 
facturers that catering to private- 
brand trade may in some way in- 
jure the reputation won for a 
trade-marked advertised article is 
not wholly groundless, since in 
many quarters the private brand 
is regarded with more or less sus- 
picion. There has been agitation 
in Congress during the past year 
for the passage of labeling laws, 
including the so-called “pure-fab- 
rics” bill, the purpose of which is 
to compel the placing of the name 
of the manufacturer upon every 
manufactured article, and it may 
or may not be significant that 
every branch of merchandising 
against which such measures 
would be avowedly directed is one 
in which private brands are con- 
spicuous. Shoes, dry goods and 
rubber goods may be cited. In 
the music trade the so-called 
“stencil piano,” an instrument of 
doubtful origin, has long been a 
bugbear to the reputable manu- 
facturer and latterly the farmers 
of the country have been rising in 


their wrath against buggies that 
bear a private brand, or, more 
likely, are unmarked, making it 
impossible for the purchaser to 
seek satisfaction when the vehicles 
prove a disappointment in service. 

Generally speaking, the trend 
among manufacturers is to sub- 
scribe to some extent to the pri- 
vate-brand idea, even though these 
manufacturers are also producing 
similar goods under a nationally 
known trade-mark. Indeed, the 
possession of such an established 
trade as a mainstay seems calcu- 
lated to induce the manufacturer 
to look with more leniency upon 
the private-brand business as an 
outlet for his surplus, or mayhap 
for his “seconds.” Whether a 
manufacturer is safe in putting 
out substitutes or private-brand 
goods under his own name may 
depend largely upon the judgment 
and diplomacy of the retail sales- 
men who handle the goods. A 
high-class salesman may say to a 
prospect: “This Technola Player 
Piano is made by the same people 
who make the Pianola, and you 
will get the benefit of their skill 
and experience at a reduced price,” 
with the result that the trade of 
the man of moderate means is 
captured without lowering his es- 
timate of the quality of the pri- 
mary product. But when a haber- 
dashery clerk says: “This Red- 
man Collar is put out by Earl & 
Wilson, and it is practically the 
E. & W. Collar under another 
name,” the chances are that there 
will be scant hope henceforth of 
inducing that customer to accept 
the higher-priced article. This is 
an aspect of the situation that is 
acute in the grocery trade. Clerks 
in grocery chain stores make a 
practice of claiming that the bak- 
ing powders, etc., which they sell 
at cut prices are put up for their 
firm, under its private brand, by 
the makers of well-known adver- 
tised brands, thereby insinuating 
to the customer that the goods are 
alike in quality because of the 
same origin. 





Lippmann Speaks at Providence 


C. R. Lippmann, of New York, re 
cently addressed the Town Criers 0 
Providence on House-Organs. 
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“Safety First” as an Ad- 
vertising Appeal 





How the Railroads Promoted the 
Idea Which Attained the Dignity 
of a Popular Movement—Adver- 
tisers Who Took Advantage of 
the Sentiment — The Goodrich 
Campaign 
HE traveler along the route 
of the New York Central 
Lines sees stenciled on every sec- 
tion shanty, on the telegraph poles 
at frequent intervals, and on every 
door commonly used by employ- 
ees, the. words, “Safety First.” 
The same traveler, turning to his 
magazine or newspaper, is ex- 
tremely likely to see the same slo- 
gan featured in connection with 
some advertised product, or men- 
tioned in a news article or editor- 
ial comment. 

When he gets down to his office 
and tackles the accumulation of 
mail, the chances are ten to one 
that a booklet or folder uses the 
“Safety First” appeal to get his at- 
tention. If he goes home on the 
Pennsylvania, the trainmen wear 
lapel-buttons bearing the same in- 
signia. The express wagon which 
delivers his trunk at his home has 
“Safety First’ on an enameled 
sign directly under the driver’s 
seat. At the dinner table his chil- 
dren report a lecture on the sub- 
ject by their school teacher, and 
his wife shows him a new garbage 
receptacle with the familiar ex- 
hortation embossed 
on the cover. The 
cook serves the beans 
from a patent can 
which is opened with 
a “Safety First” key, 
and when he retires 
for the night he half 
expects a declaration 
that caution should 
be observed when 
getting into bed. 

In other words, 
“Safety First” has 
reached the point 
where it merits the 
title of a “move- 
ment.” It is the pop- 
ular side of the effi- 
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ciency propaganda; begun because 
it promoted economy of lives and 
money, and continued because it 
promotes good will. “Efficiency” 
has no very wide popular appeal, 
but “Safety” is a drag-net, and 
catches everybody. 

From the. advertising man’s 
view-point, the movement repre- 
sented a current of popular 
thought which he could take ad- 
vantage of. Those who got in 
first, with products which bore 
some logical relationship with the 
movement, reaped a_ harvest. 
Those who came in later, and 
those whose products could be 
connected with “Safety” only 
metaphorically, did not fare so 
well. There are really two as- 
pects of the movement—the pro- 
motion of the idea of “Safety 
First” in a specific organization, 
as an efficiency measure, and the 
use of the popular interest in the 
subject to sell goods. Both are 
largely advertising problems, and 
it is interesting to see how they 
worked out in particular in- 
stances. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
CAMPAIGN 


When the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road announced, at the beginning 
of 1914, that it had carried 111,- 
000,000 passengers during the year 
just past without a single loss 
of life, it summed up the results 
of a pretty consistent campaign 
to get its employees to stop ta- 
king chances. It was largely a 
problem of handling men in an 
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organization—a problem not un- employed representatives of an 
like that which confronts every accident insurance company to 
sales and advertising manager in make expert investigations of 
the country. J. W. Lee, Jr., the operating conditions, and the re. 
company’s publicity agent, says sults, together with the recom. 
that it was done by the direct mendations of the committees 
method of placing information in were crystallized in a booklet en. 
the hands of the men. So we titled, “Safety Hints and Sug- 

gestions for the Prevention of 
Personal Injury Accidents.” This 
booklet is practically a text-book 
on safety, the material being ar- 
ranged under alphabetical head- 
ings for convenient reference. Up 
to February, 1914, more than 120- 
000 of the books had been placed 
in the hands of employees. The 
text-book is supplemented by illus- 
trated bulletins, issued from time 
to time, which are also distributed 
to the public. 












Best in the 


HOW THE 





PUBLIC WAS REACHED 


Under the auspices of the safe- 
ty committees, informal stereop- 
tican lectures are held at intervals, 
in round-houses, division quarters, 
etc., and the men are shown the 
right and the wrong ways of per- 
forming common tasks. The com- 
pany has opened “safety exposi- 
tions” at various points on the 
road, where displays are made 
showing the use of various safety 
devices which have been adopted, 
and demonstrations are given to 
find that it was an advertising instruct the men in_ rendering 
problem. first-aid service, and so on. A 

A number of employees of each special “Safety First” button was 
division of the road were or- designed and is worn by more 
ganized into “safety committees,” than 120,000 employees of the com- 
whose duties were to inspect every pany. 
operation from which injury So far the campaign had been 
might result, either to employees, confined pretty exclusively to em- 
passengers or trespassers. This ployees. But it was necessary to 
inspection extended to the shops, go further, since no less than 59 
round-houses, etc., as well as to per cent of all the losses of life 
the actual movement of traffic. on railroads in this country are 
The safety committees reported due to trespassing. According to 
with suggestions to operating the figures of the National Asso- 
officials, and received suggestions ciation of Railway Commissioners, 
from individual employees for out of 192,542 persons killed dur- 
transmission. There are 35 com- ing the past 23 years, 175,610, or 
mittees, averaging five members 91.2 per cent were in no wise due 
each. In the two years ending to faulty train operation, and no 
January 1, 1914, 17,333 separate less than 103,566 were due to tres- 
recommendations had been made passing upon railroad property by 











A MAGAZINE PAGE DISPLAYING THE SLOGAN 


by the committees, of which 13,- persons who had no right there. 
861 were put into effect, at a cost Not over 25. per cent of the lat- 
of $413,000. ter can be classed as “hoboes. 


Supplementing the work of the The instruction of, the public with 
safety committees, the company a view to decreasing this serious 
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F you can really see 
through sham, you can 
also see through the un- 
pretentious guise in 

which solid worth is almost 

always clad. Why use that 
keen eye to seek for weakness 

—worthless when found— 

when it can lead you, just as 

easily, to something that will 
pay dividends? 


If you have looked for faults 
in the Agency-services offered 
to you, and found them, what 
have you gained in dollars 
and cents? If you were to 
look instead for virtues, and 
should find them, wouldn’t 
you profit in the discovery? 
There’s some advantage, per- 
haps, in knowing where gold 
zsn’t—but there’s a lot more 
in knowing where it zs / 


Real Agency strength has 
little surface glitter. To find 
it needs the kind of insight 
you possess. Suppose, by way 
of test, you scrutinize the un- 
spectacular methods and pro- 
posals of The Procter & Collier 
Co. and see if you can find 
the sober method underneath. Or 
choose another subject for your 
test. We have no monopoly of 
advertising skill or virtue. If you 
wish, we’ll mention other Agencies 
which enjoy a shrewd appraisal as 
well as we. 


he Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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Advertising 


In the first issue of Practical 
Engineer (under present owner- 
ship) appeared a small advertise- 
ment of the American Injector 
Company, Detroit. 

Above is a reproduction of this 
company’s advertisement in 
Practical Engineer, March 15, 
1914. 

An advertisement marking 
nearly six years of continuous 
profitable advertising. 

One among many leading manu- 
facturers of power plant equip- 
ment who have found by experi- 
ence that 


PRACTICAL 





Semi-Monthly 


is the periodical through which 
they can most directly reach the 
builders and doers in the power 
plant field. 

Practical Engineer circulates to 
20,914 Engineers, Superintendents, 
Master Mechanics,  etc.,—paid 
subscribers—in all sections of the 
country. 

Write for rates and circulation 
by states. 


Technical Publishing Co. 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


problem has been an _ important 
part of the campaign. 

In this direction the company 
has co-operated with city and 
| county officials to secure the en- 
actment of more stringent laws 
against trespassing and to procure 


the strict enforcement of the laws 
now in force. The right of way 
has been posted with special warn- 
ing signs. Lectures on the danger 
of trespassing have been given in 
schools all over the  coun- 


try. As a result the number of ° 


persons killed on the Pennsylvania 
while trespassing fell from 572 in 
1907 to 255 in 1912. Other acci- 
dents to the general public were 
discussed in bulletins, dealing with 
such apparently small things as 
tight skirts, suit-cases left in the 
aisles of trains, and so forth, 





FORGIVABLE PRESS-AGENTRY 


The great bulk of the printed 
matter was furnished to the news- 
papers. Some of it went into paid 
space, and more was published in 


the editorial and news columns. . 


If it be called press-agentry, it 
is at least press-agentry of the 
most forgivable sort. The editor- 
ial comment on the “not a person 
killed in 1913” achievement was so 
widespread that the company is- 
sued a 16-page bulletin of re- 
prints “to pass along the credit to 
the men,responsible for the rec- 
ord.” 

A very similar campaign has 
been carried on by the New York 
Central Lines. The company has 
stenciled the words “Safety First” 
on doors, fences and _ telegraph 
poles over the entire length of 
the system. A car has been fitted 
up aS a permanent safety ex- 
hibition, and in charge of an at- 
tendant demonstrator travels over 
the line, making stops at various 
division points. A coach attached 
to the exhibit car is used as a 
lecture-room in which stereopti- 
can talks are given showing the 
right and wrong ways of perform- 
ing operative duties. 

The army of employees—210,- 


000 on the Pennsylvania alone— 


talking and thinking about safety, 
the work with legislatures and 
city officials, the lectures in the 
schools and elsewhere, and_ the 
great mass of newspaper publicity, 
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naturally piled up a great deal of 
public interest in the movement. 
In fact, it was this public interest 
which gave it the dignity of a 
“movement.” Most people began to 
recognize “Safety First” as some- 
thing which concerned themselves 
—vaguely enough as a rule, but 
the interest was there. So it was 
only natural that advertisers 
should take advantage of the pop- 
ular slant, directly and indirectly, 
to call attention to the fact that 
if “Safety First” is a good slogan 
for the railroads it is a good test 
for other things 


GOODRICH PREEMPTS THE SLOGAN 


Probably the most consistent 
large-scale campaign on the “Safe- 
ty First” idea is that of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, which began in the news- 
papers about the middle of last 
November on behalf of Goodrich 
Safety Tread Tires. It will be 
noticed that the idea is utilized 
even in the name of the product, 
the common name for tires of 
this type being “non-skid” or 
“anti-skid.” In appropriating the 
“Safety First’? idea the Goodrich 
people have done a very thorough 
job, so as to insure to themselves 
all the tire advertising value which 
can be gotten out of it. Though 
not the originators of the slogan, 
they at least originated it as ap- 
plied to tires, and pushed it so 
vigorously as practically to ac- 
quire title to it. 

Since November the Goodrich 
“Safety First” copy has been ap- 
pearing in a list of about 100 
newspapers, and in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Harper's, Century, 
Sunset, Munsey’s and Outing. 
Dealer ads along similar lines have 
appeared in many other mediums. 
The company issued a dealer-pro- 
motion sheet called “Goodrich 
Safety-First News,” containing re- 
productions of the dealer electros, 
and calling attention to the fold- 
ers, hangers, follow-up letters, etc., 
all prepared with the “Safety 
First” idea most prominent. The 
company also made much use of 
Posters, electric signs and window 
transparencies. 

It does not seem possible, in 
these days, to conduct a campaign 
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Advertised Goods 
Are Easier to Sell 
<a 
| Thisstatementhas Fama 
been proved time \ff 
and again. 1847 | 
| ROGERS BROS. oF 
» ‘Silver Plate 
| that Wears” 
© has been con- 
s sistently ad- 
vertised for 
over 50 years. 
People have 
known. this sil- 
verware through 
all these years 
of advertising, 
during which 
time it has been 
proved that it 
wears just as_ 
long as . 
claimed 
for it. 
It is the 
ideal sil- 
verware 
for the 
table 
and gifts, 

















































INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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for automobile accessories with- 
out making bids for free reading 
notices. It is natural enough, of 
course, for the advertisers will de- 
mand them as long as the pub- 
lications are willing to furnish the 
space. The “Safety First” cam- 
paign seemed to present unusual 
opportunities along this line, and 
the company reports that “it is safe 
to say that we have got as much 
editorial space as we have used 
advertising space on this subject.” 


DEALER ELECTRO AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
AD 


The “Safety First” appeal has 
been used intermittently by other 
advertisers, times without num- 
ber, but the Goodrich Company’s 
prompt appropriation of it as a 
slogan in a consistent and wide- 
spread campaign inevitably tended 
to “corner the market.” Anybody 
who advertised “Safety First” to a 
certain extent advertised Good- 
rich, and the appeal was thereby 
scattered. ‘It is quite possible, 
however, to take advantage of the 
popular sentiment without making 
any direct appeal to it by name. 
An example of this kind is found 
in the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany's ad beginning: “How much 
should an automobile weigh?” The 
copy reads, in part: 

“Suppose that railroads should 


INK 


offer you as an inducement to 
trust your life in their hands, the 
argument that the weight of their 
rolling stock has been reduced to 
the lowest notch. 

“Suppose in the locomotive 
they make the boiler wall so thin 
and so light that it will barely 
withstand the normal pressute for 
a limited time. 

“Suppose they make the trucks, 
the wheels, and the axles barely 
strong enough to support the en- 
gine under the most favorable 
conditions. 

“Suppose they make the con- 
necting-rods barely strong enough 
to turn the wheels. 

“Then, going back to the cars, 
suppose they make the trucks, the 
wheels and the axles no stronger 
than just enough to carry them 
a few thousand miles. 

“Suppose they make the frame 
barely strong enough to support 
the body of the car. 

“Suppose they make the body 
barely strong enough to hold to- 
gether. 

“Suppose they reduce the weight 
of every vital part to the lowest 
point— 

“Would you trust your life in 
the hands of a railroad which 
offered you such inducements?” 

As a matter of fact, that sort 
of copy which refers to “Safety 
First” only by inference, seems 
to be about all that is available 
now. But there is plenty of op- 
portunity to make a killing along 
those lines, and to make the “Safe- 
ty First” movement help material- 
ly, even though it is not invoked 
as a slogan. 


Candy Chain Argues Against 
Cigar Store Candy 

Loft’s Candy Stores in Greater New 

York, of which there are several, re 


cently used daily newspaper advyertis- 
ing to a considerable extent, tending to 


argue the public away from patronage 
of the sweetmeat counters which now 
grace many cigar stores, notably shops 
of the United Cigar Stores Company. 
The argument presented was that. cigar 
store candy, stocked in proximity to 
tobacco products, was very likely to re- 
ceive some taint. Aside from the 
pros or cons of the question, it 1s I- 
teresting to note that the exclusive 
candy retailers show some concern over 
tobacconists who have chosen to deal in 
confectionery. 
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“That’s a Good Booklet— 
We'll Have One Like It!” 
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Paper for your printed matter, you 
* insure against disappointment. 

















We are specialists in printing paper. 
We made the first coated paper pro- 
duced in the United States over thirty 
years ago, and today the Standard lus- 
trous coated paper is 


LUSTRO 
PAPER 


cA Warren Standard 


It brings out the full value of your engravings, 
whether microscopic details or shadowy vignettes. 


| It makes a book that looks as though it ought to 


be read and filed. Its beautiful, perfect surface 
and uniform texture and inner substance make 
LUSTRO a favorite in the pressroom. But, most 
important to you, it presents your wares to the best 
advantage. 


Send for Printed Specimens 


Tell us about your other printing requirements 
and we will send samples of suitable Warren 
Standards—a complete line of coated and un- 
coated book papers on which we stake qur 
reputation. 


S. D. Warren & Company 
163 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of Coated and 
Uncoated Book Papers 
































































































“We are better pleased 
every day that we 
changed to Coupon 
Bond for use in our bus- 
iness corresponderie. 
It is our firm conviction 
that its use has enabled 
us to establish commu- 
nication with a better 
grade of business. We 
propose to continue its 
use,” 


HOWARD K. GREEN, 


Green Brothers, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOND 


Fac-simile Waler-mark 


The DeLuxe Business Paper 
One of the “Eagle A” Water- 
Marked Line 


As soon as you see the 
samples, you will un- 
derstand why it pays 
to use Coupon Bond. 


Send for our Port- 
folio of Printed, 
Lithographed ‘and 
Die-Stamped 
Business Forms 
on the White and 
Six attractive 
Colors of Coupon 
Bond. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 
31 Main Street :Holyoke.Massachusetts 
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Reducing Waste in Cata- 
-logue Circulation 


Plans Used with Success That Are 
Worth While Recalling — How 
One Man Nailed One Copy of 
His Catalogue to His Desk and 
Thus Compiled a List of Worth- 
While Names 

By E. T. Keyser 
HAT can you do to avoid 
the mere curiosity-seeker 
in distributing your catalogue? 

The illustrated catalogues and 
sales literature of the modern ad- 
vertiser constitute particularly at- 
tractive examples of the engraver's 
and printer’s arts. This attract- 
iveness costs money, which will 
return, with interest, if the litera- 
ture gets into interested hands or 
be lost if wasted by promiscuous 
distribution. 

The more attractive the litera- 
ture—and therefore the more cost- 
ly—the more eagerly it is grabbed 
by those whose motto is “Take all 
you can get for nothing.” 

One of the greatest problems 
which confronts the issuers of 
such printed matter to-day is the 
simultaneous reaching of the fair- 
ly interested prospect, over the 
head of the curio-seeker, 

I have noted various methods 
used to attain this result, and 
among those which were success- 
ful the following may serve as 
hints. 

PLAN OF H. C, SQUIRES 

Years ago, when Henry C. 
Squires controlled the cream of 
the New York sporting-goods 
trade, he issued the first high-class 
sporting-goods catalogue produced 
in this country. 

It was advertised to sell at 25 
cents per copy, with the stipula- 
tion that the amount remitted 
would be deducted from the first 
purchase within one year made by 
the remitter. 

The Chubb Rod Company, of 
Post Mills, Vt., also brought out 
an expensive catalogue with col- 
ored plates, showing artificial flies 
in natural tints. This, also, cost a 
quarter. 

Bound in both catalogues was a 
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coupon, good for 25 cents, on any 
purchase, made within the current 
year. In addition to restricting 
the circulation to a really inter- 
ested class of prospects, the desire 
to get that quarter back certainly 
did influence initial sales, which 
might have gone elsewhere. 

To-day the Abercrombie & 
Fitch Company, of New York, is- 
sues a sporting-goods and outer’s 
catalogue which is a_ veritable 
handbook. It costs considerable 
to prepare this book and mail it. 

This concern has compiled a 
mailing list of outdoor lovers 
which must require a pretty big 
filing cabinet. It also exhibits at 
shows where, if the catalogues 
were furnished freely, they would 
block the sidewalk when discarded 
by those who come in on “paper” 
and at once start souvenir-gath- 
ering. 

The man who takes the trouble 
to go into the Abercrombie & 
Fitch store and ask for a cata- 
logue gets one; so does the man 
who makes a purchase. For a year 
or so after receiving a catalogue 
they get an occasional folder, with 
the intimation that if they want 
the regular catalogue it is theirs 
for the asking. 

There is no waste of postage on 
those who have quit the outdoor 
game. 

At the shows the visitor finds a 
stack of folders on the counter; if 
he wants a catalogue it will be 
mailed to him. 

Some years ago the Bates Ad- 
vertising Agency produced, for 
the American agent of the Clem- 
ent-Bayard motor car, one of the 
handsomest automobile catalogues 
the motor world had seen. Each 
illustration was printed on imita- 
tion carbon print paper and tipped 
to the leaf which held it, and the 
volume bore every resemblance to 
an album of carbon prints. 

Here is what happened when 
these catalogues were piled on the 
counter of the Clement-Bayard 
exhibit. One-quarter of the sup- 
ply vanished during the first three 
hours of the show. 

Then the agent awoke, and 
nailed one copy to his counter. 
Thereafter the prospective cata- 
logue consumer was asked to reg- 
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“As Good as 
The Times” 


has become a household word in 
Seattle. To carry as much news 
“as The Times” is the criterion 
of all newspapers in the Pacific 
Northwest. To carry as many 
photographs “as The Times,” to 
print as good cartoons “as The 
Times,” to possess as good fran- 
chises, and have as large a cir- 
culation “as The Times,” is the 
dream of Northwest publishers. 


To be as loyal to the common 


|; people year in and year out “as 


The Times,” is a performance not 


| to be surpassed. 


To do as much in its columns 
for, and give as much in cash to 
civic enterprises “as The Times” 
is the mark of good citizenship, 
equalled by few and excelled by 
none, — 


The reward of all this is a 


| splendid, clean circulation to read- 
| ers who do not have to be coaxed 


by gifts of merchandise, by “bar- 
gain days,” voting contests, or 


| other bargain counter methods; 


and a quantity of paid advertising 
unsurpassed in the Pacific North- 
west. 





e 
The latest sworn statement filed 
with the Post-Office shows the 
Seattle Sunday Times with an 
average of 86,995 copies for the 
six months ending March 30, 1914, 
and the Seattle Daily Times with 
66,655 copies an issue, 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 


The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York Kansas City Chicago 


AMINA 
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ister, “So that we may mail you a 
copy, as the supply is exhausted.” 

It is unnecessary to state that 
the residence indicated in each ap- 
plication governed the decision as 
to whether the mailing would ever 
occur. 

Two years ago I attended the 

3oston Motor Boat Show. I had 
nothing to sell. My job was to 
get into the hands of boat-owners, 
actual or prospective, a piece of 
sales literature which was really 
valuable to an actual or prospect- 
ive boating man and not worth a 
last year’s almanac to anyone else. 

The first night of the show my 
stock was reduced by 600 copies. 

If they had not been too badly 
mangled, I could have retrieved 
two-thirds of my copies from the 
aisles, 

Next day, before the show 
opened to the public, I interviewed 
a multigraph concern and a card 
writer, and later when the sou- 
venir-grabbers leaned against my 
stand they were confronted by a 
sign which said: “Supply Ex- 
hausted. Register Here and a 
Copy Will Be Mailed You.” 

The registry blanks were as fol- 
lows: 

Please mail me a free copy of........ aie 


own (Put a cross against 
I expect to purchase proper line) 
A motor boat ..... feet long ..... feet 
beam, with a ...... H.P. motor. She 


is a Cruiser, Open Launch, Speed Boat. 
(Put cross over correct classification.) 
SS Se ee ee 
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After looking at the sample cat- 
alogue copy nailed to the counter 
most of the crowd proceeded to 
exhibits where collections of print- 
ed matter might be had without 
registering. Others grabbed a 
pencil and got as far as a descrip- 
tion of the boat, then wilted. Oth- 
ers haughtily ignored all but the 
name and address. Such blanks 
were received gratefully and care- 
fully filed in the waste-basket 
when the signers. had departed. 

But during the remaining four 
days four hundred real business- 
like prospects were signed up, 
much to the advantage of our 
mailing list. 

The plan did this: It divided 
the man who had arrived at the 





point where he had definite ideas 
from the man who had a hazy 
hope that some day he might own 
a boat, and meanwhile was willing 
to look ’em over. 

Charles E. Miller, who owns a 
chain of automobile -and_ boat- 
supply stores, has another method 
for preventing catalogue waste. 

Each season Miller issues a 250- 
page catalogue. He is an exhibitor 
at the auto and boat shows, but 
the crowd doesn’t get Miller's 
catalogue at the shows. 

What it does acquire is an “ad- 
vance catalogue” made up of ad- 
vertisements of concerns from 
whom Miller purchases. 

If the show-goers want the real 
catalogue they may have it mailed 
to them if they will register at the 
Miller booth. 

Either one of these plans, or a 
combination of them, would, i 
seems to me, solve the difficulty of 
those manufacturers who desire 
to back up local retailers with 
printed matter, but who do not 
want this matter to remain in a 
stockroom or furnish cut-outs for 
the children. 


New Officers, Buffalo Ad Club 


De Forest Porter has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Ad Club to 
succeed Charles R. Wiers. Other offi- 
cers recently elected are: 

S. C. Moss, vice-president; Sheldon 
Hodge, recording secretary; W. S. Bige- 
low, corresponding secretary; John B. 
Alward, treasurer. The new board of 
directors consists of Carl J. Balliett, 
Charles R. Wiers, William P. Good- 
speed. C. E. Brett, C. F. Gaskill. Neil 
H. Keller, M. F. McFarland, William 
H. Scott, William P. Werheim and 
Fred W. Zanders. 





Corliss Collars for Women 

Corliss, Coon & Co., Inc., of Troy, 
Y. Y., are using large space in trade 
journa's to introduce to the womens 
specialty trade a I'ne of semi-tailored 
collars in linen effects. 

The company is making these collars 
for women in a great variety. They 
sell at $4 a dozen to dealers. The 
collars are very wide and have come 
into fashion within n the last few months. 


It’s Short 


PHILADELPHIA & Reapinc Rartway Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Of the many varied definitions, how 
is the following: 
“Advertising” is ‘‘Universalizing.” 
C. Srepnany, JR. 
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In Good 


A constantly-increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers who use 
the American magazines of 
country-wide scope for their 
advertising inside the United 
States, use the American Ex- 
porter for their advertising 
outside the United States. 


We have reproduced here the 
trade-marks or names of some 
of these companies whose ad- 
vertisements have been made 
familiar to you through the 
magazines of this country. 
Their advertisements are just 
as familiar to a specially-select- 
ed list of buyers abroad through 
the American Exporter. 


What better assurance could 
there be of the real, proven 
value of the American Ex- 
porter than the presence of 
these successful advertisers in 
its pages? 


There is one panel at the top 
which has been left blank. so 
that you can imagine your own 
trade-mark there. Isn’t this the 
kind of company that you like 
to appear in? 


American Exporter 
17 Battery Place New York 
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How 6,000 Agents Were 
Speeded Up 


These Agents Are “Side-Line” 


Agents, a Condition That Made 


the Problem Especially Baffling 
—The Right Answer Was Found 
and What It Was and What 
Followed Is Instructive 


“(INGERING-UP” a specialty 

organization where _ the 
men are dependent for their fu- 
ture and living on their success 
is one proposition, and stimulat- 
ing sales in an organization of 
6,000 agents—most of whom have 
never’ come in personal contact 
with the management, and the 
greater part of whom sell only 
as a side line, their main occupa- 
tion being farming or catering to 
the farming trade in some way— 
is quite another. Yet that was 
the task which confronted Eugene 
Duncan, sales manager of the 
Stark Brothers Nurseries and Or- 
chards Company, of Louisiana, 
Mo., this spring. 

Every indication was that the 
first week in March, a big week 
in the nursery business, would be 
a slack one. It was late in the 
season, orders had been coming 
in plentifully, when all of a sud- 
den they slacked, up. Something 
had to be done to bring things back 
to normal, and if the best year’s 
record was to be equalled a gain 
of 100 per cent over last year was 
necessary. How to put it over was 
the problem. What methods could 
be used to put ginger into the 
most gingerless kind of a selling 
organization and turn what looked 
like a slump into a gain? 

THE SALESMEN GIVE THE PRIZES 


“For years,” writes George S. 
Cake, of the company, “we used 
to accomplish this purpose by the 
familiar plan of holding special 
‘ginger-up’ contests in which pre- 
miums were given to all agents 
who showed unusual merit. In 
most cases the plan had succeeded 
well. But this year there was 
need for different tactics, for 
there seemed to be great possibili- 
ties that the season would shew 
a great slump, unless the men 
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could be given a decided stimulant 

“After some thought we decided 
to reverse the old order. Instead 
of giving prizes to the salesmen 
we put it up to the men to give 
prises to us. To beat our former 
record we had to show a 100 per 
cent sales increase the first week 
in March. If we did that the man- 
agement agreed to give those who 
guided. the destinies of the sales 
department a gold watch each, It 
was up to the men to say whether 
or not we would get the watch. 
And we put it up to them on that 
basis. 

“Now the psychology of this 
move, as demonstrated by results, 
was this. Salesmen are as a class 
a good deal more human—more 
sentimental might be a better word 
—than the average business man. 
The very nature of their work 
brings them into close contact 
with the human element and de- 
velops certain traits of character 
which should not be overlooked 
by the sales manager when plan- 
ning any kind of a contest. While 
it is often possible to appeal to 
a salesman by luring him with 
different prizes and things, it is 
also possible to accomplish sim- 
ilar results by an appeal to his 
love of a square deal and to his 
sentimental nature. 

“In this case most of our 6,000 
men were unknown to us person- 
ally. They were, however, well 
acquainted with us through many 
years of association by mail. Dur- 
ing that time we had gone out of 
our way many times to do little 
favors for them, and most of the 
older members of the organiza- 
tion had profited by ‘our method 
of giving special awards for spe- 
cial work. So we knew all of 
the men felt indebted to us, or 
at least felt that if an opportunity 
came along to repay some of these 
past kindnesses they would take 
advantage of it in a hurry. 


APPEAL TO SENTIMENT WINS 


“And so in planning this ‘Sales 
Managers’ Week’ we gave them 
that opportunity. We made it 
easy for them to reciprocate. And 
the men responded in a way that 
would make some of the sales 
managers of the old school, who 
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laugh at sentiment in business, 
wonder. 

“As published in Stark’s Tree 
Talk, which we publish every 
week in the interests of our sales- 
men, the response to our appeal 
broke all sales records. 

“Sales Managers’ Week re- 
sulted in the largest number of 
reports (a report constitutes any 
number of orders); the largest 
‘number of orders in all depart- 
ments ever handled in our pack- 
ing-houses in one season; the 
largest number of new salesmen 
reporting in one season. Our ac- 
tual sales showed that our mark 
—a hundred per cent increase over 
last year—was beaten by forty 
per cent, and we did a business 
that was twenty per cent greater 
than any other week in our his- 
tory. And this in the face of 
what looked like a sure slump. 
“But, imposing as these results 
are, there was still a more vital 
good that came out of this appeal. 
It seemed to have, for some rea- 
son or other, a most unusual ef- 
fect on the new men. Perhaps 
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it was the fact that we appealed 
to the ‘old guard’ of the organiza- 
tion, or perhaps it was the desire 
of the new men to show that thev 
were not to be outdone by the 
‘regulars.’ At any rate, the new 
men responded as they never did 
before. And the advantage to us 
in these men finding themselves is 
beyond estimating. 

“Another peculiarity of the con- 
test was that it lacked the usual 
ill effects. The reaction which in- 
variably follows the action seemed 
absent here. Why this should be 
so is hard to explain, unless the 
men found out that it was a good 
deal easier than they supposed to 
sell our products if they only ap- 
plied themselves and the commis- 
sion was well worth going after. 
At any rate, the business pace set 
during the ‘Sales Managers’ 
Week’ has not been followed by 
a period of slackness. And _ so, 
all in all, we feel that this method 
of appealing to the best in a man 
when a special spurt is demanded 
is a mighty effective way to en- 
list his support.” 








ROBERT TINSMAN _ Says: 


President, Federal Advertising Agency 


“T have noticed the recurring frequen- 
cy with which articles now appearing 
in The Atlantic are being discussed 





Without using forced methods 
or low clubbing rates, the circu- 
lation of The Atlantic Monthly 
in 1913 increased 33%. 


among thinking people, which would 
indicate a revival of reading of the 
worth-while sort.”’ 
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Conserving Good Will 
by Advertising 





The Consumers Company, Chicago, 
Supersedes Four Businesses, but 
Retains the Good Will of Each, 
Doing a Record-making Business 
the First Year—How Some Difh- 
culties Were Overcome 

By A. Rowden King 

CONSIDER advertising in 

the light of the greatest 
present-day maker of miracles,” 
says Fred W. Upham. Mr. Up- 
ham is one of Chicago's leading 
citizens. He is a former Republi- 
can National Committeeman and 
president of the Windy City’s latest 
“big” business, the Consumers 
Company, capitalized at eleven 
millions, less than a year old and 
to-day doing business to the tune 
of twenty-two millions annually. 

“The miracle in the case of the 
Consumers Company has been the 
fact that the company was not in 
existence a year ago, yet to-day 
its ‘turn-over’ is at the rate of 
100 per cent annually on a capital- 
ization of eleven million dollars. 

“We started out by amalgama- 
ting several separate companies, 
handling a great number of loose- 
ly related products, deliberately 
threw away the names of three 
of those companies, yet retained 
so large a percentage of their 
good will and all else of value 
that had been written into them 
through decades of the hardest 
kind of business endeavor that 
we can boast to-day, on the basis 
of actual figures, of having lost 
not more than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the thousands of cus- 
tomers of our original constituent 
companies while, on the other 
hand, we have gained thousands 
of new ones. 

“Advertising has accomplished 
that. Advertising has in eight 
months put the Consumers Com- 
pany where it is to-day, in spite 
of the fact that it represents a 
new idea in the line of public- 
necessity merchandising, and in 
spite of the fact, too, that we 
have -had weather conditions 
against us, and give advertising 
the credit that is due it.” 
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How has it been accomplished? 

It should be interesting to com- 
pare the methods pursued by the 
Consumers Company with those 
which are usually pursued by the 
usual business man under similar 
conditions. 

“This place has changed hands,” 
is the way the usual legend reads 
when Smith sells out his corner 
grocery-store to Jones. In fact, 
it is so stereotyped that it would 
constitute commendable enterprise 
upon the part of the sign-makers 
to keep such signs on hand, ready 
for instant delivery. 

But the grocer who uses such 
a sign as that utterly throws to 
the winds all of that value—great 
or small in proportion to the size 
of the business—which his pre- 
decessor has written into his name 
and into the service that name 
stands for. Because good will is 


such an intangible will-o’-the-wisp 
its value is ever apt to be under- 
estimated. And it is an attribute 






No Wonder! 


} Ordinary coal that 

8 contains nearly as much 
refuse as it does coal is enough to put ANY furnace 
on the sick list. When it is stuffed with that kind 
of fuel, can you blame it for being out of sorts? What it needs is 


Consumers Coal 


‘*Guaranteed’’ 

Your furnace wasn’t made to burn 
slate and dirt and suiphur. It was made to 
burn COAL. That is why you should feed 
it only “Guaranteed Coal.” 

Insist on getting the GUARAN- 
TEE CERTIFICATE. Then you don't 
have to guess—you know you are getting 
Coal Facts full weight, and good, clean coal. 


With “Guaranteed Coal “Our Service at Your Service” 
in the fire-bos. your furnace 
Consumers Company 


Products: 
‘Phone Wabash 3456 or 2 dente: be our Guaranteed " 











NOTE “GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE” AN- 
NOUNCEMENT IN THIS AD 


of a successful merchandiser and 
advertiser in these days that he 
is ever careful and mindful of 
the effect that his activities will 
have upon good will. 
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Musical instrument advertisers place 
the bulk of their advertising in those 
newspapers that go into the homes because 
they know that the buying of musical instru- 
ments is decided upon right in the family 
circle. 


In any city, therefore, that newspaper 
which carries the largest amount of musica! 
instrument advertising is unquestionably the 
“Home” newspaper of the community—the paper 
that is read and believed by its worth-while 
people. 


In Indianapolis, in 1913, musical instru- 
ment advertisers apportioned their appropria- 
tions among the newspapers as follows: 


The Indianapolis Star . . . 270,234 lines 
Second Indianapolis newspaper 177,595 lines 
Third Indianapolis newspaper 138,753 lines 


The home-loving people of Indianapolis 
have chosen The Star because it prints only that 
which is clean and true. They have learned to 
believed what it says—both in its advertising and 
news columns. 


Consequently The Indianapolis Star’s circu- 
lation is of that type which is most valuable to 
advertisers. Its readers have confidence in the 
advertising it prints and they possess the means 
to buy what the advertisements offer for sale. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


A Member of the Shaffer Group of Newspapers 


Easte rn Representative: Western Representative: 
Kelly-Smith Company, John Glass, Peoples Gas 
220 Fifth Ave, New York Bldg., Chicago, __ Illinois 
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ON MAY THE FOURTH WE WILL OPEN 
OUR NEW GENERAL OFFICES IN THE 
CUYLER BUILDING II6-120 WEST 
32" STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


AFTER THIS DATE THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF SERVICE, ART, COPY, 
PRODUCTION, AND OPERATION WILL 
BE LOCATED AT AND DIRECTED 
FROM THESE HEADQUARTERS 
THE OFFICE IN NEW HAVEN WILL 
BE DISCONTINUED 


WITH INCREASED FACILITIES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WE WILL BE ENABLED TO WORK EVEN 
MORE CLOSELY AND EFFECTIVELY 
WITH CLIENTS THAN EVER BEFORE 


hatles It Hoyt 


Advertismg and Sales Management 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
116-120 WEST 32"? ST. 14 KILBY ST. 




















The Consumers Company repre- 
sents a consolidation, well worked 
out, of the City Fuel Company 
and the Lill-Robinson Coal Com- 
pany, both in the coal business; 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, 
retailing ice and a line of about 
eight materials used in building, 
and of the old Consumers Com- 
pany, retailing a line of so-called 
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Supplying the commodities daily consumed by a city of o 
involves nts Ba of infinite complexity. The task itself—the mere gathe 
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Kmcherbocker ice — Building 


Guaranteed Products—A Pledge 






2,000,000 inhabitants 
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48 Unlimited Telephone Trunk Lites — Wabash 3456 
‘More Than 2500 Dealers Now Sell GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


General Offices, Consumers Company Building, State and Quincy Sts. 
141 Company Yards, Depots and Branches in Chicago aad Vicinity 
1100 Motors and Delwery Wagons to Render Service i 
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our salesmen went with the mea- 
gre and curiosity-whetting news 
that there would shortly be an 
announcement of the greatest pos- 
sible moment to the thousands of 
dealers and customers of the sev- 
eral companies which this com- 
pany has since superseded, 

“And when the time was finally 
ripe for that big announcement of 
ours, we. felt it would 
be far from sufficient 
to leave it to the news 
columns of the dailies 
to make it public. So 
we planned a cam- 
paign of advertising 
which would be city- 
wide, and include big 
space in the news- 
papers (beginning 
with full pages and 
graduating down), 
posters, painted bul- 
letins, car cards and 
direct advertising.” 

A study and re- 
counting of this lat- 
ter advertising should 
be of interest to ad- 
vertising men _  gen- 
erally. 

Just enough inkling 
of what was happen- 
ing had been allowed 
to become public so 
that, at the psycho- 
logical moment, the 
public had some of 
that proverbial eager- 
ness which a dog dis- 
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IDEA IS SUBDUED 


Hydrox Products, consisting of 
Ice-creams, table-waters and bev- 
erages. . 


THE WAY THE CONSOLIDATION WAS 
EFFECTED 


“We accomplished the difficult 
and far-reaching results we were 
after,” says A. B. Freeman, the 
advertising manager of the Con- 
sumers Company, “by considering 
our consolidation a matter of the 
greatest vital news interest to a 
city having more than two million 
q inhabitants. j 

“We began our operations first 
with our many dealers, to whom 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF A COMBINATION IN WHICH “‘TRUST”’ 





plays upon being 
given a bone which 
has been temptingly 
waved before his 
nose for some time. — 

Mr. Freeman had a number of 
difficult problems to solve in plan- 
ning this initial campaign, but none 
which required more dexterous 
handling than the official answer 
in the first advertising to the all- 
important question which was go- 
ing to be natural and uppermost 
in everybody’s mind: Why.consol- 
idate? 

The first broadside—a full-page 
advertisement in each of the Chi- 


cago mnewspapers—gave the an- 
swer. The products handled by 
the new Consumers Company 


were not unrelated, it explained, 
as might at first be thought. Good 
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coal, clean ice, pure water, and 
dependable building materials 

(and an adequate never-failing 
supply of each) are necessary, ele- 
mental, imperative. Life is im- 
possible without them. The task 
of supplying a city of two million 
with coal to combat cold, ice to 
combat heat, shelter to combat 
both, and water to drink is a gi- 
gantic one. Furthermore, unfore- 
seen conditions, such as an unex- 
pected cold or hot wave, may im- 
mensely increase that task so that 
it really cannot adequately be pre- 
pared for by other than a monster 
organization with big resources 
and capital. Thus the new Con- 
sumers Company was at once 
shown in the light, not of a mighty 
power to oppress the consumer 
when purchasing necessities, which 
would be the natural view-point, 
but as a helping hand, powerful 
enough to surmount difficulties. 

Indeed, on several occasions 
since the company’s beginnings, 
it has gone out of its way to prove 
itself the real friend, rather than 
the oppressor, of the public and 
especially the poor. Last summer, 
during the hottest spells, and last 
winter, during the coldest spells, 
it offered free ice and free 
coal respectively to any family 
whose real need could be vouched 
for by a charity organization or 
church official. 

But—to reiterate—the great 
problem of the Consumers Com- 
pany was to supersede the old 
companies and still retain their 
good will. 


THE FLYING START 


Mr. Freeman points out the 
ways in which this was accom- 
plished. The opening announce- 
ment, he explains, was followed 
by a series of editorial advertise- 
ments, each rehearsing the history 
of one of the old companies, and 
the part it had played in the 
growth of Chicago, facts which 
were naturally of much news in- 
terest to the many old customers 
of those companies. 

Then, again, Mr. Freeman calls 
attention to the fact that the old 
nomenclature has been retained 
wherever possible. Thus to-day 
it is not Consumers Ice but Knick- 
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erbocker Ice, after the old Knick. 
erbocker Ice Company, now de. 
funct. Also it is not Consumers 
Coal but City Fuel, and so on 
There was value in these old 
names which was Wisely not 
thrown to the winds. 

The old City Fuel Company had 
made a practice of guaranteeing 
the quality of its coal and its fyl} 
weight and employed a “guarantee 
certifrcate,” prominent on which 
was a big red seal. This big seal 
was retained and, with certain 









Careful in Selecting 
Baby’s Milk But How About Ice? 


You go to any amount of trouble to get the milk just 
right. Yo take the utmost care with everything that 
gees on your table. But are you not inclined to think that ony ice 
will serve, just so it comes to on time? 





Company 


Telephone Wabash 3456, or « Dealer in Our 
Guaranteed Products 


LINKS HOME 


WITH 


THE COMBINATION 


changes, has been made a trade- 
mark of the new and larger com- 
pany, all of the products of which 
are now called “Guaranteed Prod- 
ucts.” 

A third matter of moment in 
the Consumers Company adver- 
tising, and one which has had di- 
rect bearing in the matter of re- 
taining good will, was certain 
incidental public-service bits of 
advice and information contained 
in the advertising. These were 
placed in boxes in the corners of 
those ads which followed the gen- 
eral introductory campaign begun 
in the early summer of 1913. They 
were of an educational nature, 
general in their application, and 
comprised one more link in a 
chain of evidence as to the com- 
pany’s sincere desire to serve the 
public which had to be presented 
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The One Real 
Smoke Treat 


You Ad-Men 
Have Been Waiting For! 
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No matter how difficult it may be to satisfy your 
cigar taste-—-no matter how many scores or hundreds o 
kinds and grades of cigars you have tried in a vain 
search for your “one perfect smoke’ —you have a new 
pleasure and a delightful surprise coming to you when 
you “light up” your first Gold Armor All Havana 
Cuban hand-made Cigar. 


Hand-Made in Tampa, Florida, 
by Cuban Experts! 


My cigars are hand made by skilled Cuban labor from the 
Choicest Cuban leaf—richly fragrant, cool and mellow. 

I supply Armor Brand cigars in five shapes and sizes. I 
claim they are better than any 10c. to 25c. cigars sold any- 
where in America but—I sell them to you at only 4%%c. 
to llc. each in lots of 50. 

Every box goes by prepaid express with privilege of 
smoking twelve from each box, and if they don't satisfy 
you completely, send them back at my expense and the 
test has cost you nothing. 
























I want to send you five of my cigars as a sort of “introduction.” 
Send me 20c. as evidence of good faith and I'll send you a sample box 
of five such cigars as you couldn't duplicate for 50c. in any cigar 
store in the land! I'll send also a copy of illustrated booklet ““My 

ersonal Message, containing the most liberal, quality-proving 
cigar offer ever known. Attach this coupon to your business 
stationery or business card, enclose 20c. ctamps and mail to 


RANDOLPH ROSE, 58 Rose Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SAMPLE BOX COUPON 


Randolph Rose, 58 Rose Bldg.: 
hattanooga, Tenn. 

For the 20c. enclosed send me sample box of five medium 
strength Armor Brand Cigars. I'll bet you 
can’t match 
it anywhere 
for a quarter 
straight. On my 
factory-to-smoker 
plan you get it 
for only 11c. 


Name 





Address 
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subtly in order to be effective. 

An example of this is the fol- 
lowing from one of last sum- 
mer's ice ads: “Household Hint: 
Don’t put fresh meat directly on 
the ice; the ice draws the rich 
juices, and meat, when frozen, 
loses much of its flavor.” Or this 
from one of last winter's coal 
ads: “Coal Facts: Use the poker 
to rake seldom. Too much poking 
is as bad for the fire as too little. 
Stir up the fire just enough to 
keep the coal from caking and to 
fill up the holes in the fuel bed.” 

It is highly questionable whether 
any advertising can very materi- 
ally increase—beyond a certain 
amount—the consumption of coal 
during a warm winter, such as the 
last one has been in Chicago, or 
of ice during a cool summer. But 
certain astute advertisers are of 
the strong belief that to keep one’s 
name before the public in the 
“off-season” is of immense ad- 
vantage in this direction. The 
Porosknit underwear people have 
proven the advantage, for exam- 
ple, of advertising summer-worn 
garments the year around; and 
the Consumers Company is at 
something of an advantage in that, 
while it is advertising its coal in 
winter, it is indirectly suggesting 
the purchase of its ice the follow- 
ing summer and vice versa. 

Some idea of the immensity of 
the Consumers Company, as it ex- 
ists to-day, can be gained from 
the following figures: It main- 
tains 141 yards, depots, and 
branches in Chicago and vicinity ; 
1,100 motors and delivery wagons ; 
it uses 68 telephone trunk lines; 
it has more than 4,500 dealers 
handling its products. 

The advertising account is han- 
dled by the William D. McJunkin 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
There is a possibility that the Con- 
sumers Company will eventually 
enter the national field on behalf 
of Hydrox products. 





Nashville’s Official Paper 

Nashville, Tenn., which has a com- 
mission form of government, is plan- 
ning the publication of a monthly paper 
to advertise that system and the city’s 
industrial interests generally. Mayor 
Howse is said to be heartily in favor 
of the plan. 
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Unique Premium Sales 
Plan 





HE PEOPLE’S OUTFIT. 

_ TING COMPANY, of Ip- 
dianapolis, which is operated by a 
company which owns sixteen in- 
stalment furniture stores in a 
number of cities, recently tried 
out the plan of introducing Polar 
refrigerators through offering free 
with each refrigerator a book good 
for 500 pounds of ice. 

One of the managers of the 
People’s Company stated that the 
Indianapolis advertisement was a 
try-out, to be followed, if success- 
ful, with the use of the same plan 
in the other stores of the same 
company. The early returns, he 
said, had been very satisfactory, 

The refrigerators sell at from 
$7.75 to $21.50, on payments of 
hity cents a week, and announce- 
ments of the offer were made in 
full-page advertisements at In- 
dianapolis. The plan followed was 
to give the purchaser of the re- 
frigerator an order for a 500- 
pound ice-coupon book, good on 
any ice company in the city, when 
the initial payment was made and 
the refrigerator was delivered. 

It was said at the Indianapolis 
store that the plan would be used 
in the other cities where the com- 
pany operates, beginning May 1 if 
the sales continued in Indianapolis 
as they had started. The copy 
ran: “In order to introduce the 
new Polar refrigerators the man- 
ufacturers authorized us to con- 
tract for 90 tons of ice, to be 
given away before July 1, 1914. 
Therefore, with every refrigerator 
we sell we give, absolutely free, a 
book of ice coupons. Each of 
these books is worth $1.75 cash 
and calls for 500 pounds of ice, in 
any quantity from five cents 
worth up, delivered to your door 
—anywhere in Indianapolis.” 


“Tndustrious Hen” Absorbs 
“Poultry Ideas” 


Poultry Ideas, published by the Blair- 
Young Publishing Company, of Louis 
ville, Ky., has been consolidated with 
The Industrious Hen, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and the paper will hereafter be 
published at Louisville under the name 
of The Industrious Hen. 
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How Big Sales Territory 
Was Sensed 





POLICY more or less un- 
usual in any line, except de- 
partment stores, and unique in the 
tobacco trade—limiting the pur- 
chase of certain articles by any 
one customer at any one time, was 
carried out recently in a twenty- 
day advertising campaign which 
M. A. Gunst & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco and New York, inaugurated 
to introduce the Robert Burns ten- 
cent cigar on the Pacific Coast. 
Pacific Coast territory has been 
known for years to many cigar 
men as “nickel and bit” territory, 
that is, cigars retailing at five 
cents and at a “bit”—or two for a 
quarter—were by far the most 
popular. Realizing that almost 
any piece of goods can stir up big 
but sometimes temporary demand 
with ardent boosting, M. A. Gunst 
& Co. decided to go farther and 
sense as accurately as possible the 
actual demand, if there was one, 
on the Pacific Coast for a ten- 
cent cigar. The Robert Burns, 
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made by the United Cigar Manu- 
facturers’ Company, was selected 
for a leader. 

In a twenty-day campaign the 
company used newspaper and 
poster advertising liberally, and 
placed the Robert Burns on dis- 
play in the windows of not only 
its own stores but of as many re- 
tail shops as possible. The retail- 
er was instructed not to sell un- 
der any circumstances more than 
ten cigars—a dollar’s worth—to 
any one customer at any one time, 
and to keep track of his repeat 
calls closely. The company says 
that it has not only discovered 
that there is a call for a ten-cent 
cigar in the “unknown” territory, 
but has measured the extent and 
steadiness of this demand in a 
gratifying fashion. | 


Jergens Soap Offer to the Trade 


The Andrew Jergens Company, New 
York, , which makes toilet soaps, has 
come out with a new offer to the re- 
tailer on the Jergens Violet Glycerine 
Soap. The company is offering this 
soap which retails at 12 cents per 
cake, for nine dollars a gross, and with 
every gross order a bonus of two dozen 
goes free. 








WE MIGHT solicit your business on what 
we have done for other advertisers. 
We'd rather talk to you about our ideas con- 
cerning your advertising and selling pone 


ties. First, we'd like to be taken be 
scenes (confidentially). 
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Exhibit of Decorative 
Advertising Art 





Example of Work by H. L. Brid- 
well Honored by Cincinnati Art 
Museum — Interview with the 
Artist Shows Why Commerce 
and Art Are Compatible in 
Good Copy 


















































HERE was on exhibit at the 

Cincinnati Art Museum from 
May 1 to May 17, a display of 
the recent work of H. L. Brid- 
well, of Cincinnati, an artist whose 
decorative and design work is 
well known through its use by a 
number of national advertisers, 
including the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, the Aeolian 
Company, the Procter & Gamble 
Company, and others; and as it 
was the first time that work of 
this sort had been honored by a 
place on the institution’s list of 
exhibits, the occasion was note- 
worthy for this reason, as well as 
for its own sake. 

It is worth mentioning, also, 
that the high merit of the work 
shown is espe- 
cially remarka- 
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calendars, and a number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

The original of a 20-sheet Dos- 
ter for “Ben-Hur,” the central fig- 
ure in which is a great galley, is 
another which has been used be 
ing familiar to most people by 
reason of its conspicuousness on 
outdoor displays used in connec- 
tion with the advertising of the 
big Klaw & Erlanger production; 
and a 24-sheet Santa Fé poster 
was one of the most striking 
pieces in the exhibit, being a very 
effective study in half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent tones of blue. 

One viewing the exhibit re- 
ceived a most emphatic impres- 
sion of the command of color 
which Mr. Bridwell has. This is 
perhaps the chief characteristic of 
his work, nearly every piece 
showing an actual tropical rich- 
ness in this’ respect, combined 
with a minute perfection of tech- 
nique which prevents any sugges- 
tion of amateurishness. Aside 
from this, however, the artist’s 
work has been confined to no sin- 
gle line of subjects, as the ex- 
hibit itself strikingly showed. For 





ble in view of 
the fact that Mr. 
Bridwell suf- 
fered a stroke of 
paralysis a few 
years ago, by 
which he lost 
the use of his 
right hand, and " 
that nearly all of an 
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1 instead. 
Critics familiar 





declare that 
while this new work is similar in 
style to that which he formerly 
did, it is distinctly better in nu- 
merous respects, constituting at 
least a rather remarkable “come- 
back.” 

The designs displayed num- 
bered 54, including eight posters, 
three designs for stained glass, 14 
for book-covers and plates, three 
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with his work ART JOINED WITH COMMERCIAL UTILITY 


example, there were several ma- 
rines which would have done 
credit to any painter, including a 
study of lower New York Bay, 
and a painting which Mr. Brid- 
well has called “The End of the 
Voyage.” On the other hand, 
several studies of fruit and flowers 
show great fidelity to nature m 
the reproduction of color and 
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The JOPLIN GLOBE is and has been for years 
the leading daily and Sunday newspaper of 
southwestern Missouri. —The GLOBE has nearly 
50% more circulation than the second Joplin 
paper, carries more local display, foreign and 
classified advertising, and its advertising rate is 
lower in proportion to its circulation. The 
GLOBE issues a statement of net paid circulation 
and distribution, and guarantees more circulation 
in Joplin and outside of Joplin than the second 
paper. 
















JOPLIN GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. 


Representatives: The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


15 East 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Have you what we want? | 


We have a well-established Adver- 
tising Agency in large Eastern city, 
with access to any capital needed. 
We desire to enlarge our business 
by taking on additional accounts. 
To one who has real accounts, un-= 
der actual control and will clear 
them through our Agency, we 
can assure him a connection on a 
most equitable basis. 

The larger your scope of operation 
the better it will appeal to us. 
















Address ‘‘C’’ Box 183 PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK CITY 
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from traditional] 
forms,” said Mr. 
Bridwell. : 
“There is what 
might be called 
commercial, conven- 
tional stamp that 
marks a large part 
of the decorative de- 
sign and lettering 
used to-day in adver- 
tising, indicating the 
field filled by artists 
who are willing to 
accept the purely 
commercial aspect of 
their art, with its 
necessary limits, and 
thus, to some extent, 
sacrifice the freedom 
of their plans and 
the merit of their 
work, This is all 
right, to a certain 
extent, and there is 
certainly an unlim- 
ited demand for this 
kind of work; but 
there are such in- 
finitely greater possi- 
bilities in the line 
which I have fol- 
lowed for twenty 











PRESTIGE AS EXPRESSED IN TYPE 


form, the subjects including cher- 
ries, grapes, oranges, plums, orch- 
ids, asters and irises. Several of 
these were designed for use on 
booklet covers advertising fruit 
districts or railroads. 

Mr. Bridwell feels very em- 
phatically that his work is not any 
the less entitled to serious con- 
sideration from an artistic stand- 
point for the reason that it has 
been designed almost exclusively 
for use in connection with adver- 
tising. On the contrary, as he 
points out, the advertising field is 
one full of promise for the artist 
of ability, who can do a much 
needed work in raising the stand- 
ards of decorative design and 
illustration in this connection. 

“While there are hundreds of 
very capable artists following the 
established schools of decorative 
art, in advertising as well as in 
other fields, I have found my 
greatest pleasure in the develop- 
ment of designs wholly apart 








years, and shall con- 
tinue to follow, that 
to ‘my mind there is no compari- 
son between the two. 

“Don’t misunderstand me in 
this. I don’t mean that commerce, 
as defined by advertising, and art, 
are incompatible. In fact, my 
point is that the exact contrary is 
the case. It is not only my opin- 
ion, but my experience, which is 
the basis of my opinion, that there 
is a common ground upon which 
real art and the strictly utilitarian 
demands of advertising can meet, 
and this constitutes the real field 
for the artist interested in com- 
mercial work. 

“Leading advertisers of to-day 
are not only accepting, but de- 
manding, in connection with their 
copy, work which, though essen- 
tially commercial, is also of high 
artistic merit. This is true, to 
some extent, of the concerns pay- 
ing for the advertising—the houses 
which it features—and_ even 
more so, properly, of the leading 
agencies. A _ recent article im 
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Printers’ INK by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins expresses this very clev- 
erly and correctly. And I don’t 
think it can be for a moment suc- 
cessfully argued that the pulling 
effects of this kind of copy are in 
any way weakened because of its 
being truly artistic. 

“On the contrary, the public 
generally, through its greater 
knowledge of art and its increas- 
ingly advanced standards in this 
respect, undoubtedly appreciates 
and responds to every attempt on 
the part of the advertiser to grace 
the space he uses by means of the 
work of the real artist. The adver- 
tiser who does not believe this, 
and whose copy is handled ac- 
cordingly, is pretty likely to find 
that people are more observant 
and more critical than he thinks, 
as evidenced by lessened effec- 
tiveness of inartistic copy or even 
by direct criticisms of it from 
various sources. 

“Crudities in commercial art— 
once overlooked but now glar- 
ingly conspicuous to the well-in- 
formed—are rapidly disappearing, 
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thanks to this forward movement. 
Lettering, correct to the finest de- 
tail, has been in demand for some 
time, and it is no longer a slight 
thing to make even a small error 
in decoration. For instance, if a 
floral motif is used, the flower 
should be seasonable. A flower 
of June should not be used in a 
September advertisement. Simi- 
larly, there should be no confu- 
sion or anachronism in the com- 
bination of different styles of let- 
tering, as, for example, French 
with German letters, or a French 
letter with a German border. In 
short, decoration must not be 
mere embellishment, but must 
carry the spirit of the advertise- 
ment in it, and thus aid affirma- 
tively. in creating the desired im- 
pression. If designers would apply 
symbolism to decoration, rather 
than the mere use of graceful and 
attractive forms entirely without 
meaning, there would be a wider 
usefulness for decoration in ad- 
vertising. 

“As I say, the field is a big one, 
and a tempting one, especially to 








In Reading, Pa. 


the Newspaper Situation: Has Changed 





























Recent statement made to the Gov- 
ernment shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the TELEGRAM and 
NEWS-TIMES is greater than that 


of all other Reading dailies combined. 


Telegram and News-Times ».: 25,933 

Second Paper “SN ce meg ier ie 

Third Paper - 6,016 
READING PRINTING CO., Publishers 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 


15-19 East 26th. St. Harris Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 
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which cannot and 
should not escape the 
large influence of the 
best. of modern ad. 
vertising methods, 

"IT have no criti. 
cism for photographs 
in advertising, with. 
in their necessarily 
limited field. The 
experience of many 
advertisers, however, 
has demonstrated 
that this field is q 
good deal narrower 
than they thought, 
and they have gone 
back to the derided 
‘pretty pictures’ in the 
end, not because they 
wanted to, but be. 
cause they had to, 
These are not always 
highly artistic, by 
any means, but the 
fact illustrates my 
point very well—that 
there is development 
ahead for the adver- 
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The Favorite Sport of Millions 


Its hard to find an American who does 
not declare baseball to be -he best of 
out-door sports, and its harder to find 
one who does not declare 


Budweiser 


the best of all bottled beers, Look 
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about you at Hotels, Clubs and Cafes tising artist co-exten- 


—on Buffet and Dining Cars—on Ocean sive with the adver- 
and Lake Steamers—wherever you go 4, tising field. It could- 
you will find the popular verdict Vay) n't well be put more 
favors Budweiser. Al alk emphatically.” 


Bottled only by the a” 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery mia! United Drug’s Sales 
ST. LOUIS, MO, R +f Increase 


In the face of adverse 

business conditions and 

“@) backward weather condi- 

S SSB eee EI tions all over the coun- 

2 try the business_of the 

EVIDENCE THAT ART CAN BE USED TO APPEAL TO MASSES [Jnited Drug Company 

: continues to show in- 

the artist who consistently en- ga each moms. a colt = 
" said, owever, that while e 

— = keep ahead of the de last month showed an increase, the per- 

mand, rather than to follow 1t— centage of increase—12.6—was the 

to educate advertisers and public smallest for any month since the com 


i i pany has been in business. May has 
2 oy — than being content started out very well with orders dur 
with meeting the demand of the ing the past twelve days showing 4 
moment only. It is easy enough substantial inorense over a year ago, 


President Liggett states that for the 
. adapt a . schools of first four months of the current calen- 
lecoration and lettering to adver- dar year the company received the larg: 
tising work and to conventionalize est number of orders in its history, é 
and perhaps confuse them to suit gross. sales of manufactured 00 
fancied sity: by . showing an increase of 18.1 per cent 
a Tancieg necessity; but to invent Gver corresponding period last year— 
new forms, expressing fittingly Boston News Bureau. 
the spirit of modern art as well 
as of modern business, is several il 4 Win 
steps in advance of this. It means - eng Pegg Mead Fe oe 
the creation of a modern school jnyPoysced by the Ivan B. Nordhem 


of decorative and illustrative art, Company, of Pittsburgh. 
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Trade Deals Harmful to Le- 
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De the gitimate Advertising 

> Of the Tue EvENING STAR 

rn Wasuincton, D. C., May 11, 1914. 
ad. Editor of PRINTERS’ inx: ‘ 

10ds, I read with interest your editorial in 


) criti. urrent issue of Printers’ INK, 

a... ee the Only Satisfactory Basis,” 

Staphs especially as it referred to an_unsatis- 

with. factory trade deal for an adding ma- 
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vertising in The Star, we want it from 
them only on the basis that the adver- 
tising is worth to them what we charge 
for it, and not because they have to 
use it by contract. We do not wish 
the value of our advertising space de- 
promeaee by any advertiser, and he is 
ound to discount the value of adver- 
tising when he is forced to take it. 
THE Eventnc Star NEWSPAPER Co. 





Underwriters Seek Advertising 
Campaign Advice 


The St. Louis Life Underwriters hope 
to begin an active advertising campaign 
soon. At a special meeting of their 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion the publicity — was thor- 
oughly discussed. report from the 
National Association was read by W. 
H. Herrick. It was pointed out by 
the National Association that a fee of 
five cents per $1,000 of life insurance 
paid for would furnish a fund of $100,- 
poe 2 for publicity in the life insurance 

eld. 





Roblee-Wass Organize Mail- 
Order Department 


James S. Rodgers, formerly with the 
i Walter. Thompson Company and the 

eubel-Tyler Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, is now in charge of the work of 
organizing a mail-order service ot: 
ment for the Roblee-Wass Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 








d down (as per the enclosed let- 
The ia) a0 advertising contract handed to 
Many me on this basis, although we wanted 
Wever, an adding machine. 
trated I consider trade deals very harmful 
: to legitimate newspaper advertising, 
IS a and hope that you will discourage them 
Tower through your powerful organ whenever 
th ortunity arises. 
ought, ni FLEMING NEWBOLD, 
one Business Manager. 
rided — 
in the May 8, 1914. 
- they Burroucus Appinc MAcHINE Co. 
i GENTLEMEN : f 
be- We have your proposal to furnish us 
| to, with a No. 9 Burroughs Duplex Elec- 
wa! tric Machine for the sum of $525.00, 
y8 coupled with the proposition that 25 
by per cent shall be taken in advertising. 
the I am instructing our order depart- 
m ment to send you an order for the 
y machine, because we need it and for 
that no other reason; the amount to be paid 
nent in cash, because we do not believe in 
ver- trade deals. — ; 

If at any time the Burroughs Adding 
ten- Machine Company want to do any ad- 
ver- a 
ald- 
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rse 
af this Summer ? 
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4 
: Circulation—30,000,000 


: Cost—$250.00 per week 
: Medium—5 big “Day 


on the Great White Way—cover- 
ing every prominent square on 
.@. Broadway. 








Let us send photographs. 


. The O.J. Gude Co.NY 


220 West 42d Street 


Be the Biggest 
New York City 


and Night” bulletins 
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Printers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
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New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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Accusation “Why didn’t you 
Is Not print my article 
on the Stevens 

Argument Bill?” demanded 


the voice at the other end of the 
telephone; and we were obliged 
to reply that it had not been 
printed because of a certain in- 
temperance of language which 
would have injured the very cause 
it was intended to promote. Ac- 
cusation is not argument, and one 
may as easily over-indulge in 
hard words as in hard liquor. 
Just now, when business men 
are confronted with a number of 
proposals, concerning which hon- 
est opinions differ, a word is in 
order as to the advantages of a 
cool head and an even temper. 
The fate of those proposals is 
in the hands of Congress, and 
Congress will decide largely up- 
on representations by business 
men as to their effect upon the 
country as a whole. It will not 
help the decision to call our op- 
ponents knaves and ignoramuses, 
and it is extremely likely to 
arouse suspicion of the merits of 
our case. Our opponents are not 
on trial; only their arguments; 
and we should meet those argu- 
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ments fairly, if we can. Othe 
wise we have no standing jp ‘. 
court. : 

Quite frequently PRINTERS’ Typ 
receives communications regard. 
ing pending legislation, or other 
matters of interest to advertising 
men generally, which are never 
published, simply because of the 
intemperate spirit in which they 
are written, That they are not 
printed is a favor to the authors 
of them, quite as much as to 
those against whom they are 
aimed, or to ourselves, — That 
which seems a flower of eloquence 
in the heat of composition, may 
prove a nettle of recrimination 
after it is dressed up in cold 
type. 

PRINTERS’ INK tries to present, 
fairly and honestly, both sides of 
the public questions which fall 
within its field, but it is not a 
muck-rake sheet nor the organ 
of any propaganda. The editorial 


job would be easier if corte- 
or would remember that 
act. 
A Price- The arguments 
Cutters’ of some oppo- 
Fallac nents of adver- 
if tised,  standard- 
priced goods may be perfectly 


sincere, but there is one curious 
inconsistency which we_ think 
should be easily recognized the 
moment it is pointed out. The 
two grievances against advertised 
goods which are most frequently 
aired are these: “The manufac- 
turer does not allow his distribu- 
tors enough profit,’ and “He at- 
tempts to prevent us from selling 
the goods at whatever price we 
please.” Either of those argu- 
ments, taken alone, might be 
demonstrable, but when consecu- 
tively advanced by the same in- 
dividual they are incompatible, if 
not actually contradictory. 

If the margin of profit is not 
large enough, insistence upon the 
right to cut the price resembles 
a stern determination to lose 
money, and if it is a hardship to 
be compelled to take the full 
profit, does it not argue that the 
distributor shou'd be _ satisfied 
with less? “The manufacturer 
does not allow enough profit’— 
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but we demand the right to make 
less than he allows! 

Of course the distributor is 
disingenuous. What he really 
wants is the opportunity to use 
advertised goods as “leaders,” 
and he proves it in the cases 
where he sells below actual cost. 
But those cases do not always 
come to the notice of those to 
whom the arguments are pre- 
sented with great show of sin- 
cerity. We think it worth while 
to point out the fallacy in the ar- 
gument that a profit should be 
cut because it is already too little. 


Pure The announce- 
ment that after 

Food May 1, 1915. 
Guarantees manufacturers of 


products falling under the pro- 
visions of the Food and Drugs 
Act must discontinue the use of 
serial numbers and guarantee 
statements on their labels, is an- 
other illustration of the harm a 
few crooked minds can do to 
an industry. Certain manufactur- 
ers have abused the privilege, and 
have labored to give the impres- 
sion that the guarantee statement 
implied a Government endorse- 
ment of the purity of their prod- 
ucts. So all manufacturers must 
go to the extra trouble of notify- 
ing dealers direct, with each ship- 
ment, of their compliance with 
the law. 

As stated in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK, the guarantee statement 
on the label amounts merely to a 
guarantee to ‘distributors and 
dealers that the inanufacturer as- 
sumes full legal responsibility for 
the purity and the proper desig- 
nation of the goods. It was 
adopted merely as a convenience, 
to avoid the necessity of includ- 
ing a specific guarantee statement 
with each invoice. Now, thanks 
to a few unscrupulous concerns, 
manufacturers of food and drug 
products are back where they 
started. 

But why should it be necessary 
to give up entirely the conveni- 
ence of a guarantee on the label? 
Why not retain the serial num- 
bers, and change the wording of 
the statement to read: “The man- 
ufacturer of the goods packed 
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under this label declares that they 
conform to the standards of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act of 
June 30, 1906, and specifically as- 
sumes legal responsibility for 
their conformity to that Act in 
interstate commerce’? Such a 
statement would give nobody the 
chance to claim that the Govern- 
_ment stood back of the guarantee, 
and ought to serve every legiti- 
mate purpose quite as well as the 
guarantee statement which has 
just been abolished. 





The Clayton The Clayton Bill 


‘6 »7 —an “omnibus” 
a measure to take 


the place of three 
of the five anti-trust bills as origi- 
nally proposed—is slated for pas- 
sage before Congress adjourns in 
July. ‘What will happen to it in 
the meantime is, of course, proble- 
matical, but one of the things 
which ought to happen is a clear- 
ing up of its phraseology so that 
business men can tell what it 
really means to prohibit. Per- 
haps to do that would require a 
bill as long as one of Senator 
LaFollette’s speeches, but unless 
it is done a good many readers of 
Printers’ INK will not know 
whether they are law-abiding citi- 
zens or conspirators in restraint 
of trade. 

For example: the bill provides 
that any concern which shall dis- 
criminate in price between differ- 
ent persons or different localities 
in the United States (except on 
account of differences in grade, 
quality or quantity of goods sold 
or differences in cost of transpor- 
tation) “with the purpose or in- 
tent to thereby destroy or wrong- 
fully injure the business of a 
competitor” shall be liable to a 
fine of $5,000 and to imprisonment 
of one year. 

Just what is the construction to 
be placed upon the word “wrong- 
fully’? If it covers only such in- 
juries as tend to restrain or mo- 
nopolize trade, it adds nothing to 
the present law, for the courts 
have repeatedly interpreted the 
Sherman Act as forbidding price 
discriminations which have that 
effect. If, on the contrary, it 
covers any variations in the 
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wholesale price in different sec- 
tions of the country (such as 
might be due to climatic con- 
ditions, for example), it will 
prove a serious proposition for 
many manufacturers of seasona- 
ble goods. 

Again, the bill provides that 
anyone who shall lease or sell in 
the United States, “goods, wares, 
merchandise, machinery, supplies, 
or other commodities, or fix a 
price charged therefor, or dis- 
count from, or rebate upon such 
price, on the condition or under- 
standing that the lessee or pur- 
chaser thereof shall not use or 
deal in the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies, or 
other commodities of a competi- 
tor,” shall be liable to a fine of 
$5,000 and to imprisonment of one 
year. 

Does that provision prohibit a 
manufacturer from doing business 
on the exclusive agency plan, if 
he gets the regular price for his 
goods? Nobody seems to be sure, 
but there is a pretty general fear 
that it does. 

The general need for legislation 
to supplement the Sherman Act 
may be much greater than is ap- 
parent, and we do not intend to 
argue that point here. But we do 
think that manufacturers ought to 
be able to ascertain from the text 
of the law, at least an approxima- 
tion of what it is meant to pro- 
hibit. 

Staging the Many of the 

Summer ze contests for 

salesmen which 

Contest have been used 

to stimulate business in preceding 
summers have failed because they 
were on a wrong foundation; the 
appeal had been pecuniary instead 
of sentimental. It is a curious 
fact not generally known, that 
salesmen will respond to an ap- 
peal to their pride better than to 
an appeal strictly on a cash basis. 

For example, a few summers 
ago a big Western packer wanted 
to turn what looked like a slump 
into a gain. He decided to hold 


a contest, and being a business 
man used to thinking and figuring 
in dollars, made dollars the goal 
in the contest. 


It fell flat. An- 
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oo. Western concern in the 
office-specialty field last summer 
offered * twenty-dollar gold pieces 
to all salesmen who would equal 
their best previous month, The 
offer scarcely made a ripple 
amons the sales force, yet the 
sum in the aggregate which the 
company paid perhaps justified 
the flaring scare lines of the 
house-organ: “$500 in Gold for 
the Best Sales Records.” Both of 
these contests fizzled out because 
the men were given the wrong 
incentive—the appeal was to per. 
sonal gain instead of to the bet- 
ter man. It takes more than g 
mere greed for dollars to get a 
perspiring salesman out on the 
hot, sweltering pavements during 
the dog days. 

Putting a contest up to the sales 
force on a dollars-and-cents basis 
is apt to give the impression an 
effort is on foot to ginger-up the 
men. Why antagonize your men 
at the outset by assuming the atti- 
tude of an employer who believes 
his men are loafing on the job? 

A better way is that of a West- 
ern hardware- specialty house 
which gave the men clearly to 
understand at the start that the 
contest was being put on more as 
a method of turning what was at 
best “warm” work into play. The 
men were given the impression 
they were about to enter upon a 
game rather than a combat. The 
prize was no more than a cloth 
pennant. 

Some of the most successful 
contests have been waged for 
pieces of paper, or perhaps, as in 
the case of a Western nursery- 
man, the tables were reversed and 
the prize awarded to the sales 
manager. In this contest the 
score-makers got nothing but the 
glory of having contributed a 
large or small fraction of the 
prize. The contest was staged by 
the president, who offered a watch 
to the sales manager if the week’s 
sales showed a definite gain. The 
men worked hard, harder than 
ever before, and sold more goods 
than ever before, not because by 
doing so they would get a twenty- 
dollar gold piece or a diamon 
pin, but because it appealed to the 
better man. 
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Reaching the Consumer 


Manufacturer—I don’t think I need to advertise. 
The jobbers are all friendly to my line. 


Lesan—And that's a great help. It does not pay 
to antagonize jobbers. 


Manufacturer —The retailers are also friendly. 


Lesan—Good also. But there is a limit to what 
the jobber and retailer will do for you. Yours 
is one of a thousand lines they sell. 


Manufacturer —Y ou say the dealers will only go 
so far? 


Lesan—The jobber won’t sell more of your goods 
than he has a demand for. The retailer, how- 
ever friendly, has a limited field of action. 
But there is absolutely no limit to what the 
Consumer can do for you if he insists on your 
goods. 


Manufacturer —Y es, that’s true, but we are so busy 
keeping up quality and pushing sales that it 
has always seemed hard for us to get in touch 
with the consumer. 


Lesan—It is the business of an efficient advertis- 
ing agency to study the consumers of your 
goods as well as the sellers of them, and then 
formulate advertising plans which will stimu- 
late insistent demand. Advertising to create 
consumer demand will help you to lay the 
foundations of your business on bed-rock. 

These dialogues are designed to help busi as it 
relates to pee cnc wa and advertising as it relates to 
business. If there are any questions that you wish 


answered further we shall be pleased to answer you in 
these columns or confidentially in person or by letter. 





H.E. Lesan Advertising Agency. Inc. 


Four-forty Fourth Ave., New York City 
375 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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wear “Porosknit” all the year around, in season and out of seasy 


Should they shut off steam just as the wholesale Duying g 


son begins? 


Calkins & Holden 


“Probably the busiest months of the 
year that we have for the preparation of 
campaigns and making up of lists are July, 
August and September. Many of our cam- 
paigns are made up at that time for run- 
ning at a future date.” 


Gundlach Advertising Company 


“So much work do we do here in the 
spring and summer time on fall advertising 
that one of the standing rules of the office 
is that all vacations among those handling 
accounts must be over by July first. 

were a publisher | would most cer- 
tainly keep extremely busy during this 
season in advising advertisers and adver- 
tising agents what they are going to have 
in the way of circulation, features, etc., in 
their August, September and October 
issues.” 


The Procter & Collier Company 


“If publishers were only a little more 
familiar with the work of the advertising 
agency, they would know that the months 
of June, July, August and September are 
the busiest months of the year. Many lists 
are made up during that time for adver- 
tising which commences in the early fall 
and during that season the agency does 
more work at less profit than at any other 
time of the year. 


: “We have had most Satisfactory resy 
from our advertisements in Printery’ [jy 
and you will recall the fact that we 

using pages this year, instead of half » 
as we used last year.” 


Blackman-Ross Company, In, 


“The busy season for an agency is fg 
July tenth to September first. In fact; 
the busiest season of the year for natig 
business.” 


Fuller & Smith 


“We shall make up three or four lists 
during the summer months for 9 
clients, and we see no reason why) 
lishers should feel that these months g 
not a good time in which to keep agen 
posted. 

“We are working on several prospect 
accounts right now that, should we bes 
cessful, would require schedules made 
in July or August.’ 


least 


The Erickscn Company, Inc, 


“Our experience has been that June, Jd 
and August are pretty busy months int 


advertising world and a large numberé 


accounts either make up new schedules 


reconsider those already laid out that cov 


fall advertising plans.” 


Agencies are wholesale buyers of spa 
Summer time is their busiest seasomitheir 





the year 


F. Wal 


‘There | 
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Publishers who use Printers’ Ink to keep advertisers posted as 
‘the developments of their medium also must advertise all the 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


We find the summer about our busiest 
as it is devoted almost entirely to 
bming fall and winter campaigns, and 
selection of media is, of course, taken 
because it is a vital part of each cam- 


“We believe that the ‘summer is perhaps 

best time for publishers to get their 
wry to agencies and prospective adver- 
bers,” 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


“Of course it is true that there are not 
many lists made up in June, July and 
gust as in the other nine months of the 
ur, but we are making up lists and work- 
gout plans all the time. 

We see no reason why publishers should 
ot keep advertisers po | agents posted on 
facts of their periodicals twelve months 
the year.” 


F, Wallis Armstrong Company 
‘There is no time throughout the year 


hen the selection of mediums is not a 
e issue with us.” 


The Federal Advertising Agency 


“All our fall estimates are made up from 
ine first until about August 30th.” 


Mahin Advertising Company 


“ . 6. )h)6Uwe are called upon to make, 
up schedules at all seasons of the year. 
It is quite true that the greater portion 
of the work of this kind is done during 
the fall and winter months. . . . To 
a large extent the preparation of advertis- 
ing schedules depends upon the business 
year of the'concern, or the active business 
period. 

“As we see it, all months of the year 
are active months, but that during the best 
business months the heavier work is done 
in connection. with advertising schedules.” 


The 


“A general campaign, such as starts with 
the early fall and lasts for a year, is gen- 
erally made up about July, and not later 
than August. 

‘‘Newspaper campaigns are made up from 
time to time, while our agricultural accounts 
are not started before October, and those 
are made up after the first of August. 

“The Poultry accounts that we handle 
are made up about October first. There is 
no definite time for these. 

“All lines being seasonable articles, are 
made up about six or eight weeks before 
the schedule is to start.” 


Taylor-Critchfield Company 


ake sure your proposition is brought to 
heir attention by a forceful appeal in 
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Making Better Customers 


(Continued from page 12) 


selves a barometer of any busi- 
ness. Finally, we will prepare the 
customer’s income tax report for 
the Internal Revenue Office. This 
report, if properly compiled, to- 
gether with the report mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, will 
likewise serve as a splendid index 
to his business—the State report 
averaging his assets and liabilities, 
and the income tax report show- 
ing his income and his outgo. 


ADVICE ON LE’ AL MATTERS 


“We are at all times ready to 
advise our customers on matters 
of contracts, guarantees, partner- 
ship agreements, incorporations 
and on the matter of meetings by 
preparation of the minutes and 
resolutions. We instruct our 
salesmen to tell our customers 
that we will be glad to advise 
them on any matter of commercial 
law. Many times we are able to 
start them straight, to keep them 
out of the courts, and to advise 
them on many of the perplexing 
problems that arise from time to 
time. 

“If our customer has a loss in 
bankruptcy, we teach him how to 
file his proof of claim so that 
dividends will come direct to him. 
If he has a large loss, we will 
represent him at the meeting of 
creditors, for our belief is that the 
practical credit man can _ best 
diagnose a case of financial 
trouble, and he certainly can ad- 
minister an estate much more 
economically than an _ attorney. 
The credit man keeps the case 
out of court, if that is possible, 
and we believe that we perform 
a good service here for our cus- 
tomers, 

“We instruct our salesman that 
when his customer is in financial 
trouble to call upon his creditors 
rather than upon an attorney. Our 
experience along this line has 
proven its value. A certain mer- 
chant wanted a two-year exten- 
sion, which was impracticable. 
The creditors’ committee decided 
to ask the merchant to assign his 
business to the committee for the 
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purpose of liquidation, 

sented, which was the bal pf 
dence of the merchant's honesty 
Bids were received, among which 
were two from cash buyers, The 
committee considered the highest 
offer, and after conference ¢e. 
cided to sell the business to the 
merchant at $1 above the highest 
price offered. The merchant coulj 
not produce the cash, so the com. 
mittee helped him borrow it. The 
cash was finally obtained, and the 
committee gave him back title to 
the business, after putting him 
through a course of business train. 
ing. This dealer discounts his 
bills now and is successful. His 
greatest weakness was in selling 
indiscreetly on credit. 

“We teach the customer how 
to avoid suit if it is at all possi. 
ble. We are well aware that there 
are some cases where it is neces- 
sary to go into court, and when 
such a case is in hand our depart- 
ment advises, and prepares a let- 
ter to be sent by the dealer to 
his other creditors, to the com- 
mercial agencies, and to the bank, 
stating that the matter is purely 
one of dispute rather than of 
credit. 

“Whenever our credit depart- 
ment receives a notice of suit, or 
a chattel mortgage, we immediate- 
ly communicate with the customer 
and show him how important it 
is that his credit should be pro- 
tected. 


KEEPING TRACK OF AMBITIONS OF 
MERCHANTS 


“Our service department, through 
its salesmen, often learns of the 
ambitions of the customers. We 
have in mind one who made a de- 
posit of $200, intending to buy 
and remodel a very large building, 
borrowing money from the bank, 
or from the manufacturer, if that 
were possible. Before visiting 
this individual, we made a very 
careful credit examination, and 
found that he was not discounting 
his bills, and in some quarters was 
extremely slow. After listening to 
his plan of intended purchase, we 
were able to prove to him, from 
his own personal statement of his 
financial worth, that it would be 
a most unwise move at the time, 











é 


or within the next year or two. 
Unquestionably it would have been 
impossible for him to pay his bills 
at all if he had entered into that 
proposition. ; 

“After the matter was explained, 
he was very profuse in his thanks 
for the new light put upon the 
proposition, and the deal fell 
through. He forfeited the $200 
and he is, from a financial view- 
point one of our biggest custom- 
ers in the county in which he is 
located. He is still slow to pay 
though. 

“We teach the dealer that a 
sound, unquestionable reputation 
as a credit risk is about the best 
asset he could have, that it soon 
becomes known as to whether he 
is a desirable merchant to do busi- 
ness with, and whether he is 
worthy of that confidence which 
the manufacturer believes is so 
essential to his success. 

“We show him the importance 
of thrift, and how to avoid the 
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small leaks. We ask him what 
he does with his packing cases, 
his scrap paper, etc., and show 
him how they may be made a 
source of revenue. 

_ “In the few years of our serv- 
ice department’s operation, practi- 
cal and profitable results have been 
accomplished. We have found 
that the constant reiteration of a 
principle helps it to become a mat- 
ter of policy in the minds of 
those we are trying to teach. We 
have found that by simply intro- 
ducing some of our customers to 
proper business, civic, or credit 
organizations, that we have bound 
them closer to us. 

“In the humblest of men is the 
desire to reciprocate, and we have 
usually found a response when we 
tried to help dealers. In educat- 
ing the dealer, we are, accomplish- 
ing some good which is naturally 
reflected in the volume of our 
business. In other words, we can 
see definite results.” 








The opening of the Panama Canal 
will add greatly to the activity of 
the Jlorth-West and make it one 
of the most productive Fields 
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SEATTLE WASH. 
PORTLAND ORE. 


Advertising 


in the entire country 


. 





TACOMA WASH, 
BELLINGHAM WASH. 
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“PREPARING 
SELLING LITERATURE 


FOR 
THE PRINTER” 


A valuable Booklet on 
the proper method of pre- 
paring copy and dummies 


Written by 
an advertising expert 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


If you are in the market 
for a Catalog or Booklet 
also ask for 
“Now, Sometime, Never” 


The MASON-HENRY Press 


SYRACUSE 
NEW YORK 





New York Office, 50 Church Street 














Nothing the Matter 
With OUR Business 


April - - - 7,516 Lines 
May - - - 7,407 Lines 
June - - - 7,027 Lines 


National Monthly 


Literary Magazine 
Published by National Monthly Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the Monthly Maga- 
zine Section of more than forty good 
newspapers, 


Over 300,000 Circulation 
at $1 Per Agate Line 


Big Measure--Big Returns---Big Business 
Our Propostion Is Worth Investigating 


A Postal to 
James W. Rettty, Advertising Manager 
fastern Representative 
Times Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
or 
WitiiaAmM T. DIEHL 
Western Representative 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Will Get the Information. 





The Diary of a Sale 
Manager 


Hawkins Goes into Executive §¢. 
sion with the Advertising Mang. 
ger Who Is Shown the Weak. 
ness of a Fancy Plan He Worked 
Out—How the Expenditure Wa 
Planned 


By Roy B. Simpson 


FOURTH WEEK—SOME PLAIN TALK 


ONDAY — That sermon | 

heard yesterday gave me a 
lot of food for reflection. One 
of the chief functions of the 
modern preacher is to make peo- 
ple think. My pastor took his text 
from the third chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, the last verse, where King 
Solomon said, “A man can do 
nothing better than to rejoice in 
his own works,” or words to that 
effect. 

I have read that verse many 
times and have heard it quoted, 
Nine out of every ten laymen 
think it gives them Scriptural li- 
cense to toot their own horn. Dr. 
Miller says that Solomon referred 
to spiritual works, and in discuss- 
ing our material achievements re- 
minded us that “he who exalteth 
himself shall be humbled.” 

If I had the time I would write 
a book on “Brains, Bunk and 
Business; or, How to Get the 
Money.” This subject was in- 
spired by Dr. Miller’s remarks. 
Self-exaltation is largely bunk, 
and it takes a brainy man to be 
a good bunk artist. Both brains 
and bunk are necessary to make 
a business successful, and the 
fruit of the combination is money. 

Still it is true, as the minister 
says, that self-praise is half scan- 
dal. Sometimes a mighty good 
man will “get in bad” with his as- 
sociates simply because his in- 
tense enthusiasm and his great 
love of his work leads him to dis- 
cuss his personal achievements. 

It is almost humanly impossible 


‘to become orthodoxly immune 


against self-praise. What would 
the advertising managers do! 
How could the vast army of sales- 
men and others with rare ability 








Sales 
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assets sell their services without 
talking self? : ; 

The man who sells his services 
must talk about himself just as 
he would demonstrate the merits 
of a piece of merchandise. I 
heard the president of a large 
corporation tell an applicant for 
a high position to talk frankly 
and give his experience_in full. 
The applicant opened up his heart 
and laid bare his brilliant record, 
which was later repeated to the 
general manager. The president 
hired him, but the G. M. said he 
was “a darned hot-air shooter.” 

This man was given a chance 
and he made good. Usually the 
modest man lands the small job. 
The live wire who breezes in, full 
of self-confidence, hooks the big 
things and generally brings home 
the bacon. 

All this reminds me that I am 
dealing with men who are sell- 
ing us their services. I have 
sold my own services several‘ times 
and the personal-sales argument 
came hard, therefore I am going 
to treat our boys with patience 
and toleration. 

This was a humdrum Monday— 
nothing but routine work. 

* x * 

TuespAY—Tommy Caswell, our 
advertising manager, came into 
my office this morning with his 
new advertising plan to promote 
the sale of Surewear Hosiery. 
We locked the door and got busy. 

Caswell is strong for city trade 
despite his instructions to make 
plans for effecting distribution in 
communities of less than 5,000 
population in States within a 500- 
mile radius of Jaynesburg. He 
submitted a schedule for advertis- 
ing in the fiction publications of 
general circulation. His argu- 
ment was that while the bulk of 
this circulation was in the larger 
cities, there was enough of it in 
the small places to influence the 
dealer. 

Continuing along this line, Cas- 
well claimed that his schedule 
would pave the way for city trade 
when we were ready to make the 
cities. His schedule called for an 


expenditure of twenty-five of our 
thirty-thousand-dollar 
tion, 


appropria- 
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Motion Display in 


the Dealer’s Window 


and How It Pays 
By Charles W. Hurd 








Practicing what Mr. Hurd preaches, 
many advertisers of every rank are 
monopolizing dealers’ windows with 
“Einson” motion displays. The Pyrene 
Company is among the most recent 
converts to this economical and unique 
method. The statement made by Mr. 
Lewis Allen is an amazing con- 
tribution to ‘“Einson’”’ testimonials. 
The dealer wouldn’t give up the sign! 
The Pyrene statement and other litera- 
ture mailed on request. 7 


Put your dealer display problems 
up to us. 


“EINSON” 


813 Broadway New York 


Strength 


in an advertising medium 
is of three parts; wide 
circulation, strong edi- 
torial influence and a 
good class-of readers. 
The possession of all 
three qualities in full 
measure is the source of 
the effectiveness of 


CHICAGO 


RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 710 Times Building 
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The National 


Loose-Leaf Directory 


| it would be about as Satisfying as 


of Advertisers 


Publishers, advertising agents, print- | 


ers and all who need to keep in ac- 


curate touch with the publicity depart- | 


ment of the national advertisers, find 
our service invaluable. 

The Directory contains the name, ad- 
dress and business of all the national 
advertisers in the United States, to- 


gether with the name of the Advertising | : A 
| | them. It might influence the 


Manager and Advertising Agent. Also 
a valuable list of trade-marked articles 
with the name of the manufacturer. 

It is the duty of our DEPARTMENT 
OF SERVICE to promptly record all 
information that is required, and to 
keep our subscribers informed and to 
safeguard them against a trip to the 
wrong place, or an important letter fail- 
ing to reach the right man. 

Each copy of the Directory is pro- 
duced individually when your order is 
received and contains the latest correct 
information. 

Loose-leaf portfolio sent to those in- 
terested, on request. 

THE NATIONAL LOOSE-LEAF 
DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


James McKittrick, President 
Singer Building ew York 


et theWeather 
Advertise You 


How many times a year do 
you look at a thermometer ? 


Everybody looks at ther- 
mometers. That's why 
thermometer advertising is 
so successful. 


Let us demonstrate to you 
that your ad on a Zgylor 
Thermometer will in- 
crease your sales. Write 
today for free samples and 
catalog, stating business. 


Taylor Brothers Company, 


ROCHISTER, N. ¥~ 


204 Ames Street 











[ couldn’t agree with hj 
x. ¢ 1 his propo. 
sition, It would make a ped tim. 
ited campaign of advertising for 
us in a couple of years from now 
but as a starter for a new concern 


a pint of cream in a barrel of 
coffee. ie 

In the first place the thinly 
spread advertising in the small. 


| town field would not create suffi- 











| cient consumer demand to move 


the goods after the dealers stocked 


dealer to buy an_ opening order, 
but the results of such advertis. 
ing would be so slight that our 
salesmen couldn’t do very much 
bragging about our campaign, 

More than this, the shrewd 
country merchant knows that the 
publications recommended circy- 
late chiefly in the cities, and when 
he learns that we have little or 
no city distribution he may de. 
cide that we are not good busi- 
ness men. We must concentrate 
our advertising in the field we are 
to cover before we can launch a 
general campaign. 

This opposition from me was 
not anticipated and Caswell lost 
his head. “Let’s cut out the ad- 
vertising and sell our output to the 
jobbers,” he retorted. “I know of 
six big jobbing houses that will 
take all the socks we can make.” 

I laid my hand on his arm, 
called him. “son” and urged him 
to be reasonable while we threshed 
this out. I reminded him that we 
were organized for the purpose of 
making a full line of hosiery to 
be sold direct to the retail dealer 
and that the jobber would not be 
considered. 

The dry-goods jobbing concems 
are doing a great work. They are 
wholesale department stores, and 
most of them are increasing their 
business every year, but how many 
do you know whose hosiery bust 
ness is increasing as rapidly as 
their non-specialty lines? ; 

The jobber of a complete line 
of hosiery, underwear or shirts 
can increase his business in these 
lines immeasurably by advertising 
as a manufacturer, simply because 
the retailer is buying more and 
more of the specialty lines direct 
from the manufacturer. 
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' The shoe jobbers are either going | 


Take Buster Brown hosiery, for | 
example. It is made in Chatta- | 
yoga. Who would have thought 
of that city as a world market for 
hosiery? Buster Brown is sold in 
wery big city in America and 
many foreign countries. Had it 
hen marketed as the line of a 
Chattanooga jobbing house with- 
out advertising do you think the 
merchants of Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway would now be selling 
it? Not in a thousand years. 

Look at Holeproof. Do you be- | 
eve it could have become the | 
largest selling line of hosiery in 
the world as a jobbing line with- | 
out advertising? The Ransom- 
Davis Dry Goods Company, of 
Jaynesburg, our largest jobbing 
house, might have taken the Hole- 
proof proposition, and by adver- | 
tising it as manufacturers have 
made an even greater success, be- 
cause their selling organization at 
the outset was covering the entire 
country. 

The same thing applies to un- 
derwear. What jobbing lines can 
be compared to Munsingwear or | 
Porosknit? Or the shoe business. | 








broke or becoming manufacturers. | 
The wholesale dry-goods houses | 
must become manufacturers of 
their specialty lines or lose a 
large part of their business to the 
exclusive manufacturers who are | 
consistently advertising an article | 
of merit to the consumer. 

Now keep this under your hat. 
The Ransom-Davis Company has 
read the handwriting on the wall. 
Its general manager is one of our 
largest stockholders. 

Caswell saw the point and was 
willing to meet me half way in 
changing the plan to fit our case. 
Then we got to work and analyzed 
each feature of the campaign as 
we progressed. 

First we have eight States as a 
starter, and we will work them 
as closely as possible with about 
twenty-five men. For our adver- 
tisng we will take the two lead- 
ing farm journals in each State. 
This will give us concentrated 
circulation. 

We will reach the people in the 
towns by making the dealer spend 
his own money to reproduce our 
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combined for co-operation with 
the national advertiser. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
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Sixty Metropolitan Newspapers 


the country have 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Afternoon 
are members of this organization 
and their Foreign Advertising De- 
partment is prepared to extend 
active, intelligent co-operation to 
advertisers using these papers. 

Flat Combination Rate 
Of cents per line where the 
same copy is used in consecutive 
issues. 
For further information address 
Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
John*M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Building, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chemical Building, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


9914 
wa /2 









































This booklet is for 
you—if you want to 
increase your business. 


It describes and 
illustrates in 
colors— 


Stone’s 


Poster 
12 -Sheet 
Calendars 


**12 Styles of 12-Sheet 
Calendars’’ 

If you are interested, send for this book- 
let to-day. A request on your business 
stationery is all that is necessary, Please 
state about how many calendars you can use 
and we shall be glad to give you the lowest 
quantity prices. Write right now. 


THE STONE PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTLRING CO, 
Calendar Dept. Roanoke, Virginia 
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farm-paper ads in his local news- 
paper. He may object, but there 
is a way to obtain his co-opera- 
tion. 

We must educate our salesmen 
to show the dealer that we are 
reaching the country homes sur- 
rounding his town. We will fur- 
nish the dealer with electros of 
our advertisements and help him 
with his store advertising. 

Then we will provide a snappy 
folder with the dealer’s name on 
—to be mailed direct to people 
in town, at our expense. And 
we'll put in some nice show-cards 
and a classy flange sign. 

This gives us a line-up about 
as follows: 
Farm-paper advertising $15,000 
ey ere 
Electro account 
1,000,000 consumer 

mailed 
2,500 show cards 
2,500 flanee signs 
5,000 dealer booklets 


$24,800 


This leaves us $5,200 for emer- 
gencies, and we have an inten- 
sive advertising campaign of very 
liberal proportions to cover eight 
States. Some of our publications 
will lop over into the adjoining 
States, but this cannot be avoided. 
We will use that circulation later. 

It was half-past three this after- 
noon before we lunched. Tommy 
is delighted with the plan. The 
next thing to do is to get busy 
with Tolleson, our advertising 
agent, and work out the copy and 
details. 

* ” 

WepNEspAY—Nothing to-day but 
routine. I won't burden your 
pages with a lot.of dry detail. 

* * * 


TuHursDAY—Interviewed five ap- 
plicants for road jobs. Four of 
them are strong candidates. The 
fifth is a boozer or there’s some- 
thing wrong with my olfactory 
sense. 

Cohn gave me an interesting 
demonstration on a lot of sup- 
posedly “pure-thread silk socks” 
he bought in one of our depart- 
ment stores at 25 cents per pair. 
They were soft and shiny, but 
when he dipped them in one of 
his mysterious jars they came out 
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minus the shine, 
about a dime. 

Our complete line will be read 
two weeks earlier than we -¢ 
pected. I'll have to hustle to " 
the men out on time. . 

Saw Tolleson as I was goin, 
home this evening. He thinks 
Caswell is a comer, 

* * ak 

Fripay—At a special meeting of 
the directors this afternoon I had 
an opportunity to explain our Te- 
vised advertising plan. It was 
well received. Mr. Allis, our gen- 
eral manager, thinks that inside 
of one year our production 
should reach the point where ye 
can make an attractive price to 
the jobbing trade, and it will sel 
our line under our brand. 

At first they objected to an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for on 
opening year. I agreed with them 
that it looked big, but argued that 
we have a big proposition. An 
adequate campaign is needed to 
get the trade properly lined » 
and sold. We will get the sup 
port of our dealers. They will 
give us more advertising than we 
give them. 


They are worth 


* * 


SaturDAY—Our salesmen are 
out on an investigating trip. Most 
of them have written encouraging 
letters. The best was the short- 
est. It was from P. Dalton 
Waite, the diffident dude. It was 
worded as follows: 

Dear Hawkins: We have great propo- 
sition. Am bringing orders for sixteen 
gross. Hurry up with the complete line. 

Next week we will give the boys 
a chance to tell us what the trade 
thinks about Surewear hosiery. 

(To be continued) 


A Campaign Success 


Lumbermen handling red gum say 
that the advertising campaign started 


several months ago in favor of that 
wood by the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is already having @ 
good effect. A market report from 
Memphis, the headquarters of the ass 
ciation, says: “Inquiries flow in every 
day to the lumbermen of this district 
concerning this wood, and not only are 
the number of sales on the increase, bit 
there has been a proportionate augmen 
tation in the bulk of the amounts cal 
for. If 1914 is noted for nothing 

it may be said with assurance that @ 
distinct place in the hardwood 

was established for red gum.” 
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Make-Up of Journalism 
Faculty 


faculty of the new school of 
amu at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O., has been announced 
by President Charles F. Thwing, and 
consists of a number of well-known 
newspaper men, including the following: 
Benjamin Karr, chief editorial writer 
of the Cleveland Leader, lecturer on 
editorial writing; Eric Clark Hopwood, 
managing editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, lecturer on journalism; George 
Smart, editorial writer of the Iron Trade 
Review, lecturer on journalism; Theo- 
dore T. Frankenberg, staff writer of the 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, “instruc- 


tor in journalism; James H. Donahey, 
cartoonist, Cleveland Plain Dealer, lec- 
turer on cartooning and caricature, and 
Prof. Clayton King Fauver, of the 
Western Reserve School of Law, lec- 
turer on laws of the press, including 
those governing advertising. 

It is stated that the school will ulti- 
mately embrace a complete course on all 
phases of advertising, 


Ford Leaves “Natco” 


Sherman Ford has left the National 
Fire Proofing Company, of Pittsburgh, 
with which he has been connected te 
some years as advertising and sales 
director. 





———— 
aS 


CREATORS OF DISPLAYS THAT ACTUALLY 
GET INTO DEALERS’ WINDOWS 


Expert designing of window displays 
Creation of window display material 
Set-ups and photographs of displays 
Moving and illuminated displays 
Exposition and convention exhibits 


Investigations, plans and literature on 
displays by Charles Nordlie in con- 
nection with the M. J. D. S. 


MARTIN JENTER 
DISPLAY SERVICE 
29-35 West 32nd 
NEW YORK 





Metropolitan Life Building 


New York 


Uae 


Vr IVES COMPANY Nc. 



































































The Little 











School master’s 


Classroom 


NE of the greatest drawbacks 

of the department system of 
running a business is the tendency 
to split up into a federation in- 
stead of remaining a unit. Each 
department head is jealous of his 
eminent domain, and resents in- 
terference on the part of another 
principality, as petty as his own. 
Co-operation is a fine term to trot 
out on parade, but in practice it is 
more or less likely to be re- 
christened “butting in.” There are 
some concerns, of course, which 
have reduced departmental fric- 
tion to a minimum, but they are 
not in the majority. 

* 2 


Some. of the ad clubs have done 
a good deal to remedy the condi- 
tion by promoting a better un- 
derstanding between departments. 
Credit managers, auditors, ac- 
countants, and so on, are invited 
to speak at club meetings, where 
they get as much information 
about advertising as they give 
about their own interests. They 
are quite likely to learn that the 
advertising department is, not—or 
should not be—divorced from the 
rest of the business, and the ad- 
vertising man is likely to learn a 
number of things in his turn. 

* * * 


In commenting on the sampling 
stunt to stockholders of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, in Print- 
ers’ INK for May 7, the School- 
master asked how many concerns 
there were which took the trouble 
to tell their stockholders about the 
variety of their goods. J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, manager of the publicity 
department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg.Company, sends the 
Schoolmaster a booklet which his 
company recently issued for its 
stockholders, listing all the com- 
pany’s products which an indivi- 
dual would be likely to buy for 
his own use. In addition the book 
contains a list of the officers and 
directors, together with important 
heads of departments. The 
Schoolmaster would like to see 
some more of this literature which 


turns stockholders into a smal 

army of boosters. 

* * * 
tun Cee . the Kahn 

é Ing | y, Indianapolis, 
tells of a New Jersey retailer who 
has gone motion Picture | slides 

one better.” He procures from 
the producers ten-foot strips of 
film with his ad placed on them in 
exactly the same fashion as the 
titles to the pictures. These strips 
are run through the projecting 
machine directly following a Pic- 
ture reel, and get nearly the same 
attention that is accorded to the 
title of a new picture, 

_ Doubtless this is an insidious 
form of the “reading notice,” and 
it might have to be suppressed if 
it became too prevalent. But the 
dealer who thought of it and put 
it over ought to be a good man 
to tie to. 

* * 

The following from the veteran 
metropolitan editor, Chester S. 
Lord, is in rather strong contrast 
to the views of advertising men 
who are arguing for the power of 
truth: 

“There seems to be a fascination 
about exaggeration that appeals 
both to the liar and to his victim. 
It makes liars out of well-meaning 
people, and well-meaning people 
seem to enjoy being lied to, In- 
deed, some philosopher has said 
that an easy road to success lies 
through exaggeration. The man 
who exaggerates his own impor- 
tance attracts mére attention than 
the modest man; the merchant 
who exaggerates his wares sells 
more than the merchant who does 
not. Sensational clergymen. fill 
churches, while prosy ones preach 
to empty benches.” 

It is hardly likely, however, that 
Mr. Lord believes that he who 
habitually exaggerates his wares 
can continue indefinitely to reap 
a profit on his exaggeration. Lin- 
coln’s famous saying about our 
inability to fool all of the people 
all of the time usually proves true, 
though it must be admitted that 
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some loose handlers of the truth 
enjoy more than a brief season of 


prosperity, 


* * * 


“Tl tell you why he turns out 
great stuff,” said an acquaintance 











COPY WRITER 


ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 


ADVERTISING 


Wanted by newspaper in one of 
the largest cities in the East. 
Work to be done principally on 
accounts needing the services of 
a copy writer. Man who has had 
experience in handling advertis- 
ing of men’s clothing and women’s 
specialty stores preferred, either 
as solicitor or advertising man- 
ager. In replying, state fully 
past experience, age and salary 
desired. Address ‘*K. L.,” Box 
185, care PRINTERS’ INK, 











West 23rd St., 8.30 A. M. 
Liberty St., 8.40 A. M. 


New York City Ticket Office: 
Cie Ticket 


Newark 
Philadelphia City 


PRINTERS’ 


‘ON TO TORONTO 


ON THE DAYLIGHT 
AD-MEN'S EXPRESS 


Over the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


For Hotel and Railroad Reservations 
Phone Bryant 4212 (New York) 
z Market 287 (Newark) 
es Bell, Walnut 2323 (Philadelphia) 
If a member of the Ad-Men's League of New York, Mr. J. Sullivan 


will reserve a chair on this train for you if requested. 


LEAVES NEW YORK, SUNDAY, JUNE 2lst 


Other trains at convenient hours. 


fice, 211 Market Street 
icket Office: 900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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of the Schoolmaster, speaking of 
the work of a strong advertising 
man. “He concentrates on his 
subject and gets to the bottom of 
it. He goes to a quiet room and 
locks himself in—forbids inter- 
ruption. That room is staged for 
concentrated effort, even down to 
the coloring. There he puts his 
mind to work under the most 
favorable conditions, and he pro 
duces.” 


The A. A. A. Audit of the NEWS 
LEAGUE PAPERS shows a 
larger service to advertisers than 
the publishers guarantee. 


44,453 


Combination rate, 6 cents per line 


News League of Ohio 


Home Office, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, Mono- 


lith Bldg. 
Chicsas--taien Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 











Combined net 
Circulation, 








Newark 9.10 A. M. 
Arrives Toronto 9.55 P. M. 






1460 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 


employs a former newspaperman as his secretary 
because he realizes that the high class reporter is 
peculiarly adapted to such an important position. 
I’ve had 6 years’ experience on the New York 
World, Herald and ‘'imes, Am 26 ; married ;col- 
lege graduate, If you needaclean cut, confidential 
—executive secretaryof tact,energy,resourceand 
ability, who will prove as trustworthy and eager 
to maintain your prestige and success as your 
own son, write LOYAL, Box 184, Printers’ Ink. 














THE only general English farm paper 
claiming to cover Wisconsin that 
would join the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers’ audit. 
1 WISCONSIN 


{9 AGRICULTORIST 


INE WISCONSIN 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 








S Am All 
Fo a "S*Pencils” 





“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicines, Ohieago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery . . New York 
American Medicine . . . - New York 
Interstate Medical Journal « 7 - St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council - . . « Philadelphis, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette - - . Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D. CLouen, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 
A. D. MoTiaux, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





A business conc 

hit with a line of advent 

| advertising that 
had “service” for its keynote 
But after a year or so of that 
kind of argument the general 
head of the firm concluded that 
the service talk had grown monot- 
onous to the public. He forgot 
that no reader of his advertising 
saw probably one-fifth of the cop 
printed. He was looking at the 
subject from his personal point of 
view, overlooking the important 
fact that the business in question 
was only an incident in the lives 
of most of the readers of the ad. 
vertisements. His service talk 
like the safety feature of the Iver 
Johnson revolver, could be ad- 
vertised for many years without 
any danger of becoming monoto- 
nous to the public. 

* x x 


“We have the same style of hat 
in the Dunlap at a dollar more,” 
said the salesman. 

“What’s the difference?” asked 
the customer, as he looked the 
advertised hat over for the lit- 
tle points of superiority in style 
and finish that down in his 
mind he expected to find in the 
product of the advertising manu- 
facturer. It would be difficult to 
prove a big difference in quality, 
and yet the customer was more 
content to buy the Dunlap even 
when the other hat looked much 
like it and the prices were far 
apart. As long as men and wom- 
en are human, there will be this 
preference for the well-known 
brand. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
Journal Consolidated 


Modern Electrics and Mechan«s, of 
New York, and Popular Electricity and 
the World’s Advance, of Chicago, have 
been consolidated, the former publica 
tion purchasing the latter. | 4 

The combined journals wil) be, issued 
under the name Popular Electricity and 


| Modern Mechanics, beginning with the 


July issue. 


New Cincinnati Agency 

The Advertising and Publicity Com 
any has been incorporated at Cleve: 
fan O., by Hubert Buchman, Lee 
Stanley, Palmer C. Slocum, Carl E. 
Moore and K. W. Karch, for the pur- 
= of handling a general advertising 
usiness, 
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= 
| Classified Advertisements 








accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “PrinTERS’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 
Cash must 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Aut FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Generali Aavertising Agents. Established 
182. Special facilities tor placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of tne United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Tet TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
jotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers Of machinery and supphies. 





Prove Your Proposition 
with Motion Pictures 


Intelligently handled, the motion picture 
presents the most efficient medium for the pro- 
motion of sales in many different lines. 


‘The Smallwood Film Corporation knows how 
to puc the selling punch in pictures, Its suprem- 
acy in the industrial motion picture field is due 
to its knowing how to evolve and carry out pians 
that will fit each client’s particular line. 

Whether you want national circulation, zone 
circulation ur trade circulation, we can show 
you the way. 

Or you may have a product which can best be 
exploited through the use of our ‘‘Projecto- 
scope,” carried by your salesmen enabling the 
display of your pictures in the privacy of your 
prospective customer's office. 

We will gladly outline a plan for you without 
any obligation on your part. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


SMALLWOOD FILM CORPORATION 
Capital $100,000.00 
Specialists in Industrial Motion Pictures 
949 broadway New York, U.S.A. 





ARTISTS 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
Lettering, border designs, human figures, cover 
designs, dummics, layouts, etc., in pen and ink 
or wash. ALF. WONFOR, 114 South llth 
Street, Newark, N. J. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 


Man experienced in agricultural paper work to 
take half interest in old estabhshed Western 
farm piper having great field. Must be equipped 
by experience to take charge of advertising and 
circulation departments, and should have a few 
thousand to invest in proposition. Address, 








GEM STATE RURAL, Caldwell, Idaho. 





AN OPENING FOR AN 

ADVERTISING MAN 

Having recently established an agency on Fifth 
Avenue with several good accounts and 10 years’ 
experience, I would like to meet an advertising 
man controlling a few accounts, with a view to 
forming a partnership, Address, Box AR-939, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 





OLDING MACHINE, new, one-half 

price. Power Printograph and Multi- 
graph at one-third cost. OFFICE SPE- 
CIALTY CO., Bourse, Philadelphia. 








FOUNTAIN PENS 


‘FOUNTAIN PEN $1.40 


Made of exactly same materials, and with same 
care as must expensive kind. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Fine, medium and stub points. 
Stamps accepted. WILLARD PEN CO,, 
Bayonne, N. J 











HELP WANTED 





Wanted—Services of a first-class 
novelty man, one who has had experience in 
handling novelty advertising and jobbing trade. 
Address, Box 328, Spokane, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 
boost sales, sent on request. All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. THE 
HELMET! AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, O. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WNER’S ill-health causes him to consider 

selling his important trade publishing busi- 
ness. ‘The right man might buy an interest and 
gradually acquire more until he owned it all. 
Net profits above salaries over $20,000. Can be 
bought for $150,000, one-third cash, Address, 
Box AT-946, care of Printe:s’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper ciippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING MAN open for position. 
Newspaper, large agency and practical merchan- 
dising experience. Result getter. Proof. Address 
Box AR-941, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER wants oppor- 

tunity to use his ability and experience to 
better advantage. Can manage any advertising 
department. Experienced newspaper and publici- 
ty man and house organ editor. Has done good 
work for good advertisers. Box AP-933, P. I 


I have published and edited my 
own magazine. I am regularly selling material 
to Life, Puck, Judge, etc.,etc. I therefore feel 
sure | could get out a bright, terse, epigrammatic 
house organ which would never become a waste 
basket filer. Age 29. Address, Box AR-937, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








T an 
Are You Interested? ["S 73) 
uate. two years in charge of small advertising 
department, desires change. Can write strong, 
snappy copy, plan sales campaigns, handle de- 
tails and think for himself. Experienced sten- 
ographer. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Address, Box AR-938, care of Printers’ Ink. 





TRADE PRESS EFFICIENCY 
means 
COOPERATION 


between wepartments 

between paper, readers and advertisers 
between paper, industry and the general public. 
ANY PUBLISHER 
who is interested in these things can learn more 
about them, for two cents and a little time, by 
addressing COOPERATION, Box AR-940, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 
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OULD YOU USE the services 

tent, experienced detail man an 
Experience qualities me to handle the vari 
forms of connective and co-operative adver 
window campaigns, sampling, etc, Uxperimes 
al, tryout or ‘missionary’? work no objection 
Aged thirty, excellent education and references 
Salary secondary to Opportunity, Box APSR 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 


of a com 
d salesman? 





Representative for South Ameria 
Am contemplating trip to South 
America. May I represent you? 
Well versed in business methods 
and salesmanship. Highest re. 
erences, bond furnished. Inter. 
view solicited. A.W. DeFreegt 
15 William St., N. Y. City, 





ADVERTISING MGR. FOR MANUFACTURER! 
I am an independent advertising writer ani 
counselor in a large city where I have the lead. 
ing advertising service, handling accounts in 
various lines—but I prefer to concentrate with 
one manufacturer of merchandise—or foodstuf— 
or other commodity. Have been verv success{y! 
in national and local advertising, in its differen 
phases. Ama good merchandise man and can 
plan an advertising campaign with exceptional 
skill. Ama well-known copy man—my ability 
measures up to that of other “star’’ ad-writers 
throughout the country. If you need a man like 
me, please let me hear from you—provided yu 
are willing to pay, at least, fifty-two hundred 
dollars for the first year—with encouragement 
for increase thereafter. Address, Box AR-M3, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Twuile of the Circulation 





No. 6 


From one large middle-west city a PRINTERS’ INK subscriber com- 


plained recently that copies seldom reached him until some two days 


later than seemed necessary. 


Correspondence with the post-office and 


the subscriber developed the fact that the department was so cot- 


gested and so under-equipped that it is next to impossible to properly 


care for second-class mail. 


It is expected that additional buildings 


and enlarged forces will improve conditions. 


This instance is cited merely as an indication of one of the many 


causes for apparently avoidable delay and unsatisfactory service to sub 


scribers to PrinTERS’ INK and other publications. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002, First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gaselte. Average gross circulation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Zventng Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 15,680, 5c. 











Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
Avregularly. 1913, Daily; 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average April, 
1914, 14,381. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawa-LHye. 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Average 1913, dally, 


Washington, Ave. Yournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 2,003 suoscripers. All goou peopie. 


Waterloo, Xvenxing Courier, s6th vear: Av. dy 
1913, 9,281, April daily aver. 14,753. Waterioo 
POp., 29,000 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournai. 
daily, 30,669, 


Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 51,328. 


Average 1913, 


LOUISIANA 


= Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
went Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 















Portland, Avening Exoress. Net average :or 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7éelegram, 13,002. 














MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For April, 1914, 
90,127 daily; 65,026 Sunday. 

I'he aDsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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Boston Globe 


Average Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 





















The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 






Boston, Avening Jranmscri¢t (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Ol week Gay ad. 








Lynn, Avening /tem. Daiiv sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1013, 15,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughiy. 








Salem, Hvening News. Actuai daily average 


for 1913, 19,498. 






Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. he ““Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 













MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigans Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 













MINNESOTA 


Yhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 

















GVA’ & practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEES Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most proftably 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 









monthly. Actual average jor first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murpny,puolisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013. dailv 7rioune, 106,763; Sun- 
Gay 7rtbune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61.755; Xnousrer, evening, 47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,379. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Waily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23.006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ec) av. Mar.,’14 
6,024. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. Mar.,’14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Fst. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: laily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Aprii, 1914, 121,612 daily ; Sunday, 162,462. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,636; 23,477av., April, 19014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KE. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadetphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 
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Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,675. 





INK 


daily, W. H. Hodgson, 
1913, 16,186. In its ote 
independent, Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field, Devoted 
to home news, hence ig @ home 
paper. Chester County is Second 
in the State in agricultural wealth, 


West Chester.  Locaj New, 
’ 
for 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7:mes- Leader, eve, Net, sworn, 
average for 1913, 19,187. : 


York, Dishatch and Daily Average for 19! 
19,137. Covers its territory, sd 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Hvening Jimes. Average Citculs. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 

Providence, Daily Journal. Swom 

ave net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun. 

day . 30,494(©@). The Evening Bulldiy, 

47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, ; 


Westerly, Vatiy Sun. 
Rhode Island 
Cir., 1913, 56,680 


S. E. Conn, and §, 
Sun to every 7 persons. Aver, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
age for tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
18,625. Jan., 191, 
daily and Sunday, 


VAR 
CANS Sund 
TEEO Sunday, 
average, 


23,014. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Ze Bee(eve.) Average, April, 914, 
6,499. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (QQ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
wand the Pacific Northwest, It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. (Quality and quantity cir 
culation means great productin 
vaine to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1014, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 


and Sunday, 21,581 


Tacoma, News, Average for year 1913, 


20,510. 
WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontano. 


Times Journai, daiiy average, 1013, 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,808. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Local Nem, 
¥ Ave fa a 
seals t-Ad 
hester Co. a n = € 1 u m S 
id. Devoted “a 
Disa on 
tyis ae CONNECTICUT MARYLAND 
BW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
net, 5 umof State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’.3, 19,236. than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
ne MAINE recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
Boening Express and Sunday Telegram 
Be for igs, em Want Ads than all other Portiand NEW YORE : 
papers combined. T= E Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
MINNESOTA fied advertising medium in New York State 
3 iw Minneapolis Tribune, outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
ge cir ing want ad medium of the great 
Cul GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid PENNSYLVANIA 
AN want ads than any other daily sf ¥ ’ 
Ls aa) newspaper in the ‘Twin Cities, HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
0) psi Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- five times more Classified Ads than any other 
r Bullets, dividual Want Adv ertisements paper. Greatest circulation. 
191 é than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, UTAE 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 4 ie ‘ 
‘ “ s, appears in both the morning and evening edi- To Salt Lake 7rsoune—Get results— Want 
i. tions for the one charge Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
e OO) Gold Mark Papers (0) ©) 
} ending Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
9,149; point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Ile of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
Sunde, by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 
‘ Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 
il, 1914 ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA 
Bakers' Helder (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Mark” journal for pakers. Oluest, best known. Newspaper. itis on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goli Marks—the 
( Th Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
oe average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
< it day, 170,667 
1c fen MASSACHUSETTS 
ity cir- Boston, American Wool and Cotton Retorter. = 
aucting Recognized Organ of the cotton and wooien TH = PI TTSBURG 
= industries of America (OO) (@0) DISPATCH (0) 
inday, 
at its Boston Bvening Transcript (@@), established 
180. The oniy goid mark daity in Boston. ‘he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
: Worcester L’ Odin . . ae always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
daily Frencn daily aiene 45 ao Peek rcctannon ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
a i morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
1913, MINNESOTA delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 
Ph nema page Journal (OO). Oniy Gold 
ark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more RHODE ISLAND 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘* lhe K. 1. Bible.” 
pril, NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is ‘HE advertising ‘The Memphis Commerctal- A ppeal (@@) is the 
ver Medium of Brookiyn. only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial- 
ears of the Dry Goods and Department Appeal passes both guaidity and quantity tests. 
C) 
‘maga Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@O). Specimen over 96,000. 
ri, copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y WASHINGTON 
New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions The Seattle Times (@@). !eads all other Seattle 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
New York Heraia tirst. culation, prestige. 
Scientific American (OO) has the largest cir- Wrsconsis 
Culation of any tecnnicai paper in the worid. The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
2, oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 


Pa York Trioune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
aily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Chicago Business| | 
Is Not Hard to Get 


when you know how to go about it. The 
problem of securing Chicago sales, big 
sales, at reasonable expense and without loss 
of time, has been solved. You would be sur 

_ prised if you knew with what ease some man. 
ufacturers, who formerly were unable to make 
any dent at all in Chicago trade, now carry 
away their full share and more. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE willbe 
glad to give you full information as to how the 
trick is turned, provided you have an article of 
merit you want to sel} in Chicago. In writ 
ing, state the name of your product and how 
the information we furnish is to be used. 





In daily city circulation and in 
volume of advertising printed 
THE TRIBUNE nearly equals 
all other Chicago morning papers 


COMBINED. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Creisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





